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WEP SRA Ge. 
IRISH NOVELS. 
From the last Edinburgh Review. 
Ant. V.—1. To-dayin Ireland. In three volumes, 12mo. London, 


1824. 

. Tales of the O'Hara Family. 1u three volumes, 12mo. London, 

1825. 

2. O'Hara, or 1798. London and Dublin, 

1825 
. The Adventurers; or Scenesin Ireland in the Reign of Elizabeih. 

In three volumes. London, 1825. 

The impulse towards Novel-writing, which is, at present, all over 
¥urope, driving the current of imagivative talent into tbis channel, 
—leaving the fair springs of Poesy dry and deserted,—may be traced, 
no doubt, to the example and success of our own inimitable Roman- 
cer of the North. 

Among the many countries fit to be the ‘ local habitation’ of Ro- 
mance, it is strange that [reland-—particularly after the successful ex- 
amples of Miss Edgeworth, and Lady Morgan—should, til! lately, 
have been so very little brought into operation. ‘ Ireland,’ said 
Charles !. ‘ is the only egg we have ‘ yetsitten upon; and, having a 
thick shell, we have not yet ‘hatchedit.’ The Novelist, however, 
has no reason to fear such a barren result of bis incubation. 

At present Ireland bids fair to be the great mart of fiction ; and it 
may be concluded that the character of her people will bear pete 
somewhat better than her gold mines,—we may expect a sufficient 
abundant product from that quarter. Indeed, there has beet, as yet, 
but fittle time lost in the manufacture ; as, within the last year;there 
bave appeared about a dozen Irish novels, and we obsérve, with 
some slight degree of alarm, that a stilifurther supply has been an- 
nounced, 

‘The first of the works of this kind upon our list is, ‘ To-day in Ire- 
land,’—an affected title by the way, and (asin duty bound, perhaps,) 
hardly English. The work consists of four separate stories; and the 
first of the series, ‘ the Carders,’ exhibits powers of a very high order 
in this style of writing. Asa picture, too, of Irish manners, and of 
the two extremes of Irish politics, (allowing, even here, for the un- 
avoidable exaggeration of a novelist, who must always be ‘ on the 
outer edge’ of truth), its resemblance, agent in the darker parts 
is, we fear, but too faithful. The hero, young Dillon—the son of a 
Cutholic gentleman of ancient family, who resides in one of the dis- 
turbed districts—in returning home one night, falls in with a party of 
those insurgents called ¢ Carders,’ and, being wounded in the heel 
by the accidental discharge of one of their muskets, is carried off by 
them to their nocturnal place of rendezvous, and there, under the 
menace of instant death, is compelled to take the United Irishman’s 
oath. The misfortunes that arise to him and to his family from this 
incident, form the leading circumstances of the story; and the per- 
sonages introduced in the course of it are sketched with a vivacity 
and truth, which inclines us easily to believe what we have heard, 
that several of them are portraits from living subjects. 

The ‘ Tales of the O'Hara Family’—is, perhaps, the most power- 
ful, altogether, of this whole class of Irish Novels. ‘There is a vigour 
and raciness in every page, which atones for much of exaggeration 
and bad taste. The genius of the writer, like that irregular offspring 
of fire, the Potheen of his native land, bas not only a strength, but a 
Wildness of flavour about it, which it would be in vain to look for in 
productions more amenable to the guage of criticism. What he gives 
is Irish Falernum, but it is also the ‘furmosum Falernum.’ It is, in- 
eed, one of the great merits of this work that the portraits from low 
life, which it contains, have been evidently sat for on the spot;—the 
oumour comes authentic from the very source, without having gone 
‘irongh any refining process on the way, anc, though the author 
shows occasionally that he can write with much elegance and sweet- 
ness, there is, in general, aton de bigrand assumed in his style, which 
throws an air of truth and authority over his White-Boy recitals. 

The first of these Tales, ‘ Crohore of the Bili-hook,* is that which, 
we believe, is most admired in Ireland. ‘To enter however, with due 
‘ympathr, into this wild and striking story, it would be necessary to 
come prepared with a much fuller knowledge of the condition, habits 
and modes of expression of the lower orders of Irish (among whom 
the adventures entirely lie), than could be expected from a mere En- 
glish reader, 

BY kare std of the B'Il-hook’ is an original and powerful production; 
to those who can read with facility, the humorous jargon of the 
ower orders of Irisl:, must be as full of amusement as it is of pictu- 
resqueness and interest. We have looked in vain for any passage 
Suficiently detached from the narrative, to admit of being framed as 
4 specimen of the whole. We shall be happy, however, if we have 
50 far excited the curiosity of the reader, as to induce him to form bis 
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Pha Opinion at the fountainhead. Should he be deterred by the in- 
hy tga of Irish, and of phrases not at least English, through the} 
+h ogue, let him turn to the tale of ‘John Doe,’ in the last volume, 
non g will find, with less of these interruptions, a story, to our 
tron’ e more interesting, and yet with the same vigour of touch, 
te he Reva g and vividness of colouring, which are so remarkable 
Paint ro re, and which render this author one of the most masterly 
ia > national character that have yet appeared in Ireland. 
i. closing the volume, we cannot resist giving the following ahec- 
“te, whith, as a caticatute of the ditiqutties that the Lrislr Protestant 


clergyman sometimes encounters in finding even a ‘ dearly beloved 
Roger’ to respond to his prayers, will, we think, amuse the reader. 

‘It is a Protestant Chareh, where the beneficed clergyman reads 
prayers, as Swift often did, to one old lady who lives near, and,—if 
the roads be good,—totwo. Sometimes, indeed, the clergyman’s 
clerk represents, in a large and cold church, the imaginary congre- 
gation of the parish. Nay, O’Clery gravely asseris that, upona par- 
ticular occasion, even this parlimentary kind of representation ceas- 
ed. His story is, that the old clerk died of a pleurisy, caught during 
a wWinter’s atlendance in the damp and deserted building, and that, 
for three months, as there was no second Protestant of his rank in the 
parish, bis office remained vacant. Some bungling endeavour at a 
schismatie substitute was, however, made; a young Pupish peasunt, 
attracted by the salary, promised to attend; but, as the fear of a long 
penance, and, I believe, everlasting damnation to boot, forbade bitw 
to be present at heretical ceremonies, he contrived to reconcile his 
conscience to bis interests i: the following manner. During service, 
the fellow walked outside of the church, spelling the tomb-stones, or 
whistling an Irish ditty; it was conceded that, when the clergyman 
came to any part that required the response of a clerk, he should ¢ja- 
culate ‘ bem !’—and at this signal the young man ran to the chureh- 
door, thrust in his head, and, having roared out ‘ Amen,’ returned to 
his private amusements, and so got through the service.’ 

. * * * a“ 


The novel entitled ‘ O'Hara or 1798,’ relies for its chief interest, as 
may be guessed from the title, on the connection of its personages 
with that memorable rebellion which Protestant republicanism load 
edto the muzzle, but to which.Cathalic bigotry applied the match. 
Major O’Hare, with whose history the greater part of the first volame 
is Occupied, having served in the American svar, returns to his pater- 


-wal seat in Ireland; and, during the period of the volunteers and the 


few interesting years that follow, takes an active and distinguished 
part in the political movements of the day. Being an intimate friend 
of Lord Edward Fitzstephen, (ander which name the author has 
sketched the character of the gallant and unfortunate Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald), Major O’Hara becomes so far implicated in the political 
designs of that nobleman, as to draw down upon himself the signal 
vengeance of Governinent: and, being brought to trial under the in- 
surrection law, he is, upon the testimony of a perjured informer, 
found guilty and executed. His son Henry O'Hara, who is now pro- 
perly the hero of the work, full of vengeance and despair, joins the 
ranks of the rebels, and, having distinguished himself as a leader in 
the fatal battles of Antrim and Ballinahinch, escapes after a variety 
of adventures to France. 

Tue love affuirs of this novel have, at least, some degree of novel- 
ty te recommend them = The hero, young O'Hara—like the man in 
Xenophon with a pair of souls—has two loves, which alternately oc- 
cupy his heart, without interfering at all inconveniently with each 
other. In escaping from the field of battle with a life furleited to the 
scaffold, he finds his way toasecluded garden pavilion, the favourite 
haunt of one of these fair objects of his affection, who bad been for- 
ced, duting his absence to marry his mostinveterate enemy. Here 
in this luxurious retreat, he lies concealed from every eye, and before 
long, takes revenge upon the Orange husband, ina way somewhat 
too circumstantially described for tbe purity of modern taste. At 
length, however, this confinement, however agreeable, becoming 
irksome to bim: he contrivesto open a communication with some of 
his followers ; and, one star-tight night, leaving a valedictory note for 
his mistress, jumps out of the window. He then makes his way 
through many dangers to the sea. coast, where, lucky rebel! be finds 
not yf a smuggling vessel ready to receive him, but his other mis- 
tress, (Lady Constance Loftus!) waiting for him on the shore, and 
determined to be the companion of his exile. A Dissenting minister, 
also a rebel, being conveniently among fat epee the marriage 
between the young United Irishmanand Lady Constance is perform- 
ed before they embark, the captain of the smuggler exclaiming, as he 
well might, on seeing the whole party kneel down upon the sand. 
‘ An’ it be not prayers they are at at! was ever the like known ip a 
civilized country? 

The author of ‘the Adventurers'—the most recently published of | 
any of these novels—has gone, for his events and personages, as far 
back as the reign of Elizabeth; and, in this respect, the sameness of 
the policy pursued towards Ireland for so many centuries, offers an 
advantage to the novelist, which he would in vain look for in those 
happier countries, that have been suffered to keep pace with the ci- 
vilization of the rest of the world. His portraits of past times are 
sure to have no antiquated air about them ; and be may enjoy at once 
the safety of an with dead personages and the advantage of a di- 
rect application to the living. Indeed, if the Seven Sleepers, whose 
slumbers, we are told, begun during the persecuting reign of Decius, 
and lasted two hundred years, had taken a nap of the same duration 
in Ireland, they would have found no very great change to astonisl: 
them at the end of it. Goingto sleepin one persecution, they would 
most probably have wakened in another;—they would bave found 
the government and the people by the ears, just as they had left them | 
—aud the former as wroug-headed and the latter as miserable as ever. 

Of this parallel between past and present times the author of ¢ the 
Adventurers’ has very skilfully availed himself; and in the old system 
of trimming between the Irish and English interasts, (always to the 
ruin of both), which was pursued by some of the Deputies of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, has shown us the mrotyupe st that strange compromise 


atone time, an orange coat with green facings, and at another, a 
green coat, faced (as it is just now) with orange. 

The great O'Neil, the first Earl of Tyrone, is the hero of the novel; 
and the long labyrinth of adventures io which he and the other per- 
sonages are involved, is chequered throughout by all that variety af 
chivalry, gaiety and fierceness, which marks the character of the sin- 
gular people among whom the story is laid. The descriptions of 
irish scener; througn these volumes are touched with the band of a 
poet; and the images by which the style is enlivened are, in gene- 
ral, happy,—-though sometimes, it must be owned, chargeable with 
that superfinery of phrase and neers. to which the Irish—who were 
image-worshi) pers in style as well as in religion—are but too much 
addicted. 

The following exploit, which is here attributed to the hero, O‘Neil 
would have bevn too incredible even for @ romance, if the history, 
not of Ireland, but of France, had not borne full testimony to its 
truth—the narration being little more than copied (as the author had 
better, perhaps, have acknowledged) from the account giveu by Sul- 
ly of tbe retaking of Fescamp by Bois-rose, The object, in the no- 
vel. is to surprise the Castle of Carrickroban, which is described as 
stunding on an eminence over the sea; and the sentinel who was to 
be on guard at night in the upperchamber of the Castle. bavin; 
agreed to let down a ladder of ropes from the window that opene 
upon the water, a detachment headed by Bagnal (to whom ON 
gave precedence in the entenyroe ere thus described as having avail- 
ed themselves of this perilous mode of escalade:— 

‘The next night was waited for impatiently by the whole detach 
ment. The day had been stormy, and the sloop was compelled to 
stand out togea ; but towards evening the wind fell, and she resumed 
her fuftwer station. The moon also lid ker countenance, as if in- 
tending to favour the enterprise. The sarface of the waler weestil! 
rough with the breeze of the morning, when the sloop (every Heh 
below the hatches) stood in under the Castle walls. The long boat 
was manned with the bravest spirits of the army, includin 
and ONeill, and they proceeded close in shore, observing the most 
perfect silence, to wait the midnight wateb. It was very dark, and 
now and then a rough puff of wind showed that the weather was not 
settled. The surge dashed violently against the rocks under the 
Castle, and the boat kept its position with difficulty. All on board 
were wettothe skin. At length the midnight watch was sounded in 
the Castle, and as the last notes of the trumpet died away in melan- 
choly cadences, every heart beat with emotions of anxiety, some- 
what akig to apprehension orterror. It was that feeling which the 
stoutest heart experiences, when on the eve of some perilous adven- 
ture ;—the thrill of sature when about to encounter fate. 


‘ All again was silence; and every eye was directed to the window 
whence the expected ladder was to descend; but in the thick dark- 
ness nothing was visible. After another short period of expectation 
and anxiety, a faint light in the Castle window was discerned, and in 
a little while something was plainly seen descending. In a few mi- 
nutes the ladder waved over their heads, and was seized by O'Neill 
and made fast in the boat. He now tried its strength by ascendin 
some steps, and then descended to give precedence to the leader of 
the enterprise. Buagnal, after a short conference, ordered two of his 
best soldiers to ascend tle ladder; these he followed himself, and af- 
ter him went four men, with O'Neill bringing up the rear. They as- 
cended very slowly. 

‘ ‘They were abuut half way up, or near it, when the moon, which 
had not yet a; peared, made her way through the clouds, as if to look 
at this s:range experiment. The ladder did not hang immediately 
frem the window, but was projected by some means, so as to hang at 
a little distance from the Castle wall. The light of the moon, as it 
now shoue brightly, showed the adventurers all the terrors of their 
sitaation. The space above them, which was yet to be ascended, 
appeared of appalling height, and the pendulous ladder swung fear. 
fully. But the party contiaued undauntedly to ascend, until the splash 











betweenWrangeism and Liberalism, which forms the priacnpte of the 
irish Governarent at preserit; and which has been weli descrited as, 
‘ 


of oars told them that the buat had lefi the bottom of the ladder, and 
on looking down, they beheld it, in fact, in the moonlight, moving 
away tuwards the sloop. This, which they did not expeet, till they 
had gained the window, struck them as something awful and terrible. 
Above them was the enemy, and beneath was the roaring element. 
While those thoughts passed in the men's minds, the wind rose and 
swept round the Castle in fitful gusts, accompanied with showers of 
rain, which lashed the Castle walls as if in anger; while the sea an- 
swered to the voice of the storm asto a master-spirit, which it was 
bound to obey. It was now anight which might shake a firm heart 
even in an ordinary situation. ‘The men halted. The terrors of theit 
position had benumbed their hearts. Bagnal strove to encourage bis 
leaders, but they would not move. Panic had gained full possessiun 
of them. 

‘ After ashort panse, O'Neill urged the danger of further delay, 
and Bagnal renewed his commands and entreaties to proceed. But 
the men had becowe refractory and furious ia their fright, and, under 
the influence of that inexplicable effect of terror, whicn leads men 
to rush upon certain destruction in their efforts to escape from doubt- 
ful danger, they threatened to cut (he rope upon which they were ali 
suspended, and to suffer the whole party to drop into the sea. Dis- 
sension ani defiance of authority added to the borrors of their situa. 
tion. While they hung thus upon the rope, the storm increased, and 
flung them about as a feather; and the lightaing, which now mingled 
in the blast, and sometimes spread round the castle @ vesture of file, 
brought with it anew danger,—{at of discovery. 
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‘ The men were still intractable, and Bagnal appeared to be in des. | 
pair; when O Neill, desiring the man before him to stand fast, clam- | 
bered over bis shoulders, and passed him. Having achieved this with 
success, he tried the second, and the third, and finally passed over the | 
heads of the whole party, he found himself foremost ou the ladder ; | 
and ascending rapidly, soon gained the Castle window. In an in- 
stant, us if by magic, the terror of the soldiers passed away, and they | 
ail followed their intrepid leader. A few minutes more placed them 
in safety in the chamber where Callaghan waited their arrival’ 

We would gladly have adverted toa few more of these productions 
of the sister country,—particularly to a work entitled ¢ Fairy Le- 
gends of the South of Ireland,’ through which there is a considerable 
epriokling of Irish fun and fancy, and where the humorous idiom of 
the lower orders is preserved, unencumbered by those difliculties of | 
orthography and Celiic, which puzzle the readers of ‘ Crohore of the 
Bill-hook ;'—but we have already devoted sufficient space to the 
subject. 

We have not yet heard that any Orange Novels have been admi- 
nistered as an antidote to these liberal productions; but we should 
like much to see the experiment tried. . 
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are nearly bare, a few patches of snow only appearing at great) 
heights. ‘Lhe line of cliffs may be 17,500 feet. On the other side, 
the mountains are nearly of the same height, and they present a 
chain of mural precipices, eaten away by frost into forms like tow- 
ers and steeples. Much of the rock near the summit is exposed; 
and snow, having lost its hold on their steep craggy sides, has accu- 
mulated below. 

Messrs. Gerard proceeded by the Charang pass (17,348 feet high) 
to the vailey of Nangalti. The inclemency of the weather rendered 
itit very arduous. Shey were detained three days at Shalpia (a 
resting place fortravellers) by incessant rain; on the fourth day 
their guides coosented to proceed. Many snow-beds were crossed ; 
and, about the height of 16,300 ft. continouus snow-beds commenced ; 
at first, a gentle acclivity, and latterly a very steep slope, surpassing 
in terror aod difliculty of aceess any thing which the travellers had 
yet encountered. The acciivity was at au angle of 37 1-2 deg. of 
loose stones, gravel aud snow, which the rain had soaked through 
and mixed together, so as to make moving laborious, and all but im- 


S. W. began, it was at its greatest strength at 3 p. m. and subsideg 
at sunset. 

The climate is very different from that which is experienced jp 
crossing the outer range of the Himalaya at the same season. Here, 
at the heght of 16,000 and 17,000 feet, is abundance of fuel (metoh, 
bearing 1 beautiful yellow flower, and no prickles,) good water ang 
a serevesky; there, at an inferior elevation, no firewood is nearer 
than fiveor six miles, the clouds hang around the mountains, the sup 
is rarely visible, and showers of rain are frequent. 


THE BURMAN WAR. 
News from the Army. 

Our readers will peruse with much pleasure, we have no douly. 
the follewing entertaining abstract from a journal kept by an officer 
in the Camp at Melloon. 

During the cessation of hostilities pending the armistice, the Kee 
Wongtee and Maha Syl!wa, frequently came across from Melloop 
to visitthe British Commander-in-Chief. Onthe 13th, there was , 








practicable. ‘he stones gave way at every step, so that it became 
necessary to use hands as well as feet. ‘the travellers reached the 
crest of the passat noon, in a state of exhaustion and numbedness 
of hands and feet, from contiued expusure to snow and sleet, with a 





TRAVELS IN THE HIMALAYA COUNTRY. 

To the ‘ Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ vol. i. part ii 
is a paper on the Valley of the Setlej River, in the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, from the journal of Capt. A Gerard, with Remarks by H. T 
Colebrooke, Esq. which contains so much curious and interesting 
matter, that we shall lay before our readers an abridgement of it. 

Captain Gerard, with his brother, Mr. J.G. Gerard, has seve- 
ral times explored the terrific Himalaya country. A diary of their 
journey in 1821 has been transmitted to the East India Company, 
by whom it was communicated to Mr. Colebrooke. 

These travellers began their journey fromthe Shatul pass in June 
1818; they had previously travelled the ordinary road, and now de- 
termined to strike directly across the ridge, at an elevation of 15,556 
feet above the level of the sea. 

To the east and south-east was seen alow part of the Himalayan 
range. Its altitude is much less than that of Shatul; but it is ren- 
dered impassable by a perpendicular wall of gneiss, that forms an 
impracticable barrier for several miles. 

The snow became more frequent as they ascended, till they at- 
tained the crest of a ridge, at the elevation of 13,450 feet, where it 
is continuous at that early season. A month later it would be dis- 
solved. Upon the snow, at the greater height of Shatul, were ma- 
ny insects like mosquitoes: at first they were torpid; but sunshine 
revived them. Some birds were seen, resembling ravens. Mosses 
were found on the few rocks. 

The travellers halted for the night at Kanijan, under the shade 


of a large rock, at the height of 13,400 feet, whence the steep as- | 


ent of the pass begins. There were plenty of flowers where the 
snow had melted, but no bushes. The firewood was brought from 
the last camp. 

From this spot the ascent seemed appalling. The crest 
nearly 2,200 feet higher. Here and there a rock projected its black 
head ; allelse was a dreary solitude of unfathomable snow, aching 
to the sight, and without trace of a path 


was 


The travellers found the snow, which was soft at mid-day, afford | 


good footing, and reached the summit withs less fatigue than they 
anticpated. They remained the night and following day at the crest 
of the pass, and suffered much from head-ache and difficulty of 
breathing, usually experienced at such elevated positions. It snow- 
ed inthe evening. The temperature did not rise above 41 deg. at 
noon: it was 24 deg. and 26 deg. at sunrise (9th and 10th of June.) 

On the subsequent day they descended upon the same side, and 
proceeded along the dell of the Andreti, a branch of the Pabar river, 
rising near Shatul,and halted on the bank of a rivulet called Din- 


gru, at an elevation of 12,300 feet, just above the limit of the forest. | 


The lowest point in the dell was 11,100 feet. Leeks were gathered 
at the height of 12,000 feet. The ground was here a rich sward, cut 
upin grooves by a large hind of field-rat, withouta tail. (Spalax— 
Mus typhlus ? ) 

The Himalayan glens for the most part run almost perpendicular 
to the range, or from N.N. Eb. and N.E to S.S.W and 3.W. The 
face exposed to the N.W. is invariably rugged ; and the opposite oue, 
facing the S.E. is shelving. The roads tu the most frequented passes 
lie upon the gentle acclivity: the difference of the elevation of fo- 
rest on either side is remarkable. On the deciivity towards the N. 
W. which, as before observed, is the most abrupt, the trees rise seve- 
ral hundred feet higher than those upon the opposite face, which 
has a more gentle slope; and in some instances the difference ex- 
ceeds 1,000 feet. The general height of the forest on the southern 
face of the Himalaya, is about 1/900 to 12,800 feet above the sea, 
Oaks and pines reach that elevation; birches extend a few feet high- 
er. Descending fromthe pass of Bandajan, the level of the highest 
jumper was observed 13,300 feet. 

The ascent of Yusu pass was extremely fatiguing: Messrs. Ge- 
rard described themselves as having been so exhausted at first, that 
they restedevery hundred yards; and, had they vot been ashamed, 
vefore so many people, some of whom they had induced to accom- 
pany them after much intreaty, they would Lave turned back. 

The Yusi river is divided into several streains, all of which, but 
the principal one, were crossed by arches of snow. The largest, 
which was forded, was forty feet broad and six inches deep: the bed 
full of pebbles, and the margia snow-washed by the stream. With 
the exception of that principal channel of the river, and some open- 
ings partially disclosing the smaller branches, the rest is a bed of 
show six or eight inches thick. 

Messrs. Gerard, resuming their journey, ascended the valley of 
the Baspa to Chetkul, thelast and highest village in it. 

The first part of the valley has the same general character with 
most others in the Himalaya; but it is considerably broader. The 
face of the nrountain exposed to the S.W. presents abrupt precipices 
and threatening cliffs, with litle soil, and but few trees; the oppo- 
site face again is nore gently sloped, and thickly wooded with pines, 
which are overtopped by a belt of birches. Near the top of this 

hain there isa g The half-mile to the vil- 


good deal of snow. last 


age of Rekcham, situate in the western corner of the clen (and 10,- 


00 feet above the sea), isa rugged descent upon enormous masses 
f granite. The deli has herea pleasing appearance, and it expands 
to three furlongs in breadth: half of itis laid out in thriving crops 
f wheatand bark vy, andthe rest is occupied by sand-beds, which 
orm many small islands, with the river winding among them 
just above the village, hu re piles of black rock, compos« d of black 
) with a littie oxide of iron, rise abruptly in nume- 
rous black spires to about 9,000 feet higher, or nearly 20,000 feet 
tbove the level of ¢ Approaching Chetkual, the de!l becomes 
more contracted ; the right bank becoming very precipitous, and al- 


nica (fine grained 


ic sea 


most mural to the Baspa. The altitude of the village 1s about 11.- 
$00 feet, and the highest fields are scarcely 200 teet more The 
valley continues about 8 0 yards wide for two or three miles 

The travellers reached the elevation of 15.500 feet. where U 


t 
pass appeared to be 1,400 or 1,500 feet bivher, over the vast fields of 
snow 

Phe dell is broad lf a mile wide), and 


an wreath Thes ta which havea 


covered with snow in 


south east expusure 


violent freezing wind 
Having collected from the surrounding villages supplies for ten 
| days, Messrs. Gerard proceeded to examine the valley of the Tagla 
river, which has its source in Chinese Tartary. 

The path lay upon broken slate and slippery soil, then upon in 
| clined taces of rock; at one time ascending steeply upon loose 
|} stones; at another, descendiog abruptly upon rude steps and scaf- 
| folding, projecting over the stream, and between cliffs that subtend 

an angle of 60 or 65 deg. on eitherside. Now and then these crags 

|are perpendicular for 200 or 300 feet, and they even overhang the 
| pathway. Large snowbeds conceal the river for several hundred 
| yards: an immense load of stones and gravel lies above the snow. — 
| In one place the accumulation of rocks, which have fallen from the 
surrounding peaks, is sixty or seventy feet thick; and the river is 
seen rushing from beneath a large vault, whose under surface is fro- 
zen snow. 


The height of Zoncheng is 14,700 feet, which, in lat. 31 deg. 36} 


min. according to received theory, sould be burried under everlast- 
ing snow. ‘The situation, however, is fur different. 


vor the most part covered with Tama (lartaric furze.) The banks 
of the river were covered with grass turf, and prickly bushes.— 


Around, the land was covered with verdure; flocks of sheep were | 


browsing, and deer leaping: altogetherit was a romantic spot, want- 
ing but trees to make it delightful. 

During the march the sun was found at times powerful; but the 
‘temperature was evidently decreasing with the elevation. The 
highest observed in the day (23d of July) was 63 deg. 

Zamsiri, a mere halting place for travellers, on the banks cf the 
| Shelti, towhich they proceeded from Keubrang, is 15,600 feet above 

the sea, a height equal tothat of the passes through the outer range 

of snowy mountains: yet there is nothing to remind one of the Hima- 
laya. Gently sloping bills and tranquil rivulets, with banks of turf 
jand pebhly beds, flocks of pigeons, and herds of deer, would give 
} one the idea of a much lower situation. But nature (Capt. Gerard 
; remarks) has adapted the vecetation to that extraordinary country : 
| for, did it extend no higher than on the southern face of the Himala 

ya. Tartary would be uninhabitable by either man or beast 

It seems surprising (he goes on to observe) that the limit of vege- 

tation should rise higher the farther we proceed, but so it is; on as- 
cending the southern slope of the snowy range, the extreme height 
of cultivation is 10,000 feet; and even there the crops are frequently 
jeut green. The highest habitation is 9,500 feet; 11.800 feet may be 
reckoned the upper limit of forest, and 12,000 that of bushes: al- 
lthough in a few sheltered situations, such as ravines, dwarf birches 
and small bushes are found almost at 13.000 feet, 

In the valley of the Baspa river, the highest village is at 1!, 
| feet; the cultivation reaches to the same elevation; aud the forest 
| extends to 13,000 feet at the least. 
| Advancing further, you find villages at 13,000 feet, cultivation at 
| 13,600 feet, fine birch trees at 14,000 feet, and tama bushes, which 
| furnish excellent fire-wood, at 17,000 feet. 
| ‘Tothe eastward, towards Manassarovar, by the accounts of the 
| Tartars, it would appear that crops and bushes thrive at a still greater 
| height. 

The travellers descended the va'ley of the Shelti river to its con- 
| fluence with the Sumdo river, and ascended to the crest of the Hu- 
| keo pass, of which the elevation is 15,786 feet. The soil is reddish. 
{ apparently decomposed limestone, with no large stones. The ground 
is thickly covered with green sward and beds of prickly bushes. No 
rocky points are seen, the whole being gentle slopes of gravel, much 
} resembling some of the Scotch highlands; the tama at a distance 
seeming like heath. Yaks and horses were feeding on the surround- 
jing heights; and the climate was pleasant, the temperature being 
j 57 degrees. 
| Three of the people, who were attending the cattle, watched the 
| party for some time, until being convinced there were Europeans, 
they mounted their horses and set off at a gallop. The travellers 
quickened their pace, determined to advance as far as practicable; 
but two miles further they were stopped by the Chinese, after they 
| had crossed a rivulet with swampy banks, winding among rich turf, 
near which they found many ammonites, et the height of 16,200 feet, 
on the elevated land between Hukeo and Zinchin. 


100 


The Tartars under Chinese authority were encamped, awaiting | 
| their arrival, of which previous intimation had been {received, and | 
pointed out a spot fortheir camp, and a line beyond which they | 


should not pass. 


ed to have any, or the least desire. 

The height of Zinchin is 16,136 feet, and the eminences in the vi- 
cinity rise many hundred feet higher. In every direction horses 
were seen galloping about, and feeding on the very tops of the 
heights; altogether there were about two hundred. 
g in the air; large flocks of small birds, like linnets, were 
fiving about, and locusts jumping among the bushes. 

“Immediately across the Setlej, the mountains are abrupt; but more 
to the east there is a succession of gentle slopes. Beyond them again, 
appeared a lofty snowy range. [t seemed to run N. 60 deg. W. to S. 
5Udeg E. Clouds hang about it. 


were soarit 


At this altitude the atmosphere exhibited that remarkable dark ap- 
pearance which has been often observed in elevated situations. The 
sun shone like an or of fire, without the least haze. At night, the 
part of the horizon where the moon Was expected to rise, could 
scarcely be distinguished before the limb touched it; and the stars 
and planets shone with a brilhancy aever seen, uniess at great 
heights 

With a transit telescope of 30 inches, and a power of 20, stars of 
the fith magnitude were distinct in broad day; but none of less size 
were perceptible. At Subathu, 4,200 feet above the level of the sea, 
stars of the fourth magnitude require a power of 40 to make them vi- 
sible io the day. 

The temperature was greater than expected; the thermomete: 
rose to @) degrees in the shade, and at sufset was 42. It sank to 
30 J-2 before s About nine in the forenoon a wind from tte 


in rise 


} 

| On every side of | 
. ‘ * . ! 

jthe glen, which is a bow-shot broad, appeared gently slopiag hills, | 

| 

| 

{ 


heir manners were polite, and their civility was | 
requited by presents of tobacco, the only thing for which they seem- | 


Kites and eagles | 


horse nce in camp; the Maha Sylwa’s favorite charger against a 
| horse of Major Jackson’s. The Major won the race—the Maba 

Sylwa'spony as the stakes, became forfeited accordingly, but was 
|not acepted of. This beginning of the sport attracted others to the 
| scene, and various queer looking animals started, and many tumbles 
loccurrai. No accident of consequence, however, happened, and 

both th: the British and Burmese sportsmen parted at dusk delighted 
| with the day’s amusements. There being little or nothing to do, the 
diversiin of shooting was permitted to our officers, who were out in 
partiesfrom morning to evening, particularly the Madrasees, who 
evincel a most noble contempt for the heat and the sun. The ep. 
campnent was surrounded by swamps and jeels, and there were a 
number of ague cases among the tioops; but there was abundance 
of gane as the mess tables of every corps in camp testified. The 
| Maha Sylwa directed some officers to a famous place for wild hog, 
aboutfive miles inland; but, our correspondent adds, such a mob of 
peoplt went, that of course they were disappointed in getting good 
sport, although there is no donbt that the country abounds with 
them. Plenty of deer had been seen at different encampments; 
and until very lately it was supposed that there were no jackalls in 
the country, but our troops latterly had annoying proofs to the con. 
| trary, and heartily wished the first supposition had been correet, 
The bullock beef in Camp was excellent, and the officers were ens. 
bledto obtain a sufficiency of vegetables, particularly yams, bap- 
| gant, pumpkins, and some plantains. The officers rather complain. 
}ed of being limited in grain for their horses; this however, Was am- 
ply remedied by the capture of so much grain at Melloon. On the 
16th, Sir Archibald Campbell heard of Captain Sneyd’s arrival at 
Turickniew, within three marches of Prome, with the remount hor. 
ses of the Body Guard. Their arrivai in Camp was much wished 
| for, asin the event of war, a Cavalry arm was considered of th 
createst importance. The distance from Prome to Melloon is about 
eighteen marches for Infantry. 

“At the conferences of the Commissioners, Mr. Mangles, the Secre- 
tary of the British Commission, conducted his department, we learn, 
with such ability, and so mach to their satisfaction, as to receive the 
thanks of the British Commissioners. 

On the 17th January, as on the next day the armistice was to ter 
minate at2 p.m. much anxiety prevailed in Camp on the subject; in 
this the Commander in Chief, we may believe, shared; we are ix 
formed that he possesses an excellent knowledge of the duplicity 
and intriguing character of these semi-barbarians, and doubts every 
word they utter, for which it must be confessed they have now ai 
forded him sufficient cause. Up to 8o’clock Pp. M. there was no ap 
pearance of the prisoners, nor of the ratified treaty; but the Ke 
Woonghee was heard to declare that hg had heard officially from 
Ava, that the ratification had taken piace, that it and the prisoner 
might be expected hourly by water. Nay, he even said that if they 
did not soon come up, he himself, the Calling Mengbee, and Mahi 
Sylwa, would deliver themselves up as hostages to our army. 

The British Camp servants frequently crossed the river to Me 
loon, to buy fowls, &c. and were told by the Burmese that they nor 
; considered them as friends, and they absolutely treated them # 
such. ‘You have heard, I fancy, (says our correspondent) of Scat 

dal Wharf at Rangoon; we have got a similar Wharf here, wher 

we all meet in the evening to hear and talk over the news of the day 

|So [ must leave off, and await that of this afternoon (the 17th 
which I hope will be pacific; whether or not, you shall have itt 
morrow.’ 


ces with the impressive words, 
* Bella, bella, horrida bella cano.’ 

During the evening of the 17th, the Burmese Chiefs came across 
and held a teazing, unsatisfactory conference, or rather palare 
with Sir Archibald. The question lay ina nutshell, but they either 
evaded itor loaded it with inconsistencies and impertinences to suc 
a degree, as to require much temper tokeep up terms of diplomats 
courtesy with them. 

On the morning of the 18th, Sir Archibald sent them a message 
to the effect, that he would meet them on board the conference bos! 
at 2o’clock. After much shuffling on their part, the Calling-Meo 
gee shammed sick. However, they were given to understand, the 
if the ratified treaty, the prisoners, and 4 lacs, were not forth-com 
ing by 12 o'clock that night, hostilities would recommence. 

To this ultimatum no reply having been made, our batteries whit 
had been got ready under night with surprising celerity, opened o 
| on the enemy's works about 10 o'clock inthe morning of the 1% 
with great effect, and must have astonished the Burmese not 4 litte 
The artillery practice is described as both splendid and efficies! 
| Our batteries continued playing until half past 2 o'clock, by whic 
| time the Fort of Melloon became almost too hot for the enemy. 4 
the concerted signal, the storming party (which had previously bee 
; embarked on board the gunboats), some distance above the Mellow 
moved down across the river. As the wind and current were favou™ 
ble they shortly reached the opposite shore, ascended the hill, a8 
correspondent writes, in beautiful style,and in twenty-five minut 
from their leaving their own bank, Melloon was ours. 
| Our correspondent after mentioning the various booty that fé 
| into the hands of our troops, writes—‘ But prepare yourself to het 

ths most wonderful share of the booty—bootv I shall call it, for v0 
it will prove to us by making us acquainted with their duplici 

Tye Treaty has been found, with the various other documents, © 

as they were delivered to them, never having been sent for rate 

lion. Can you fancy any thing more perfect in the game of hv 
bug than what they have played us!’ Respecting the Rocket pr 
tice, our correspondent observes—‘I see by the newspapers that! 
rockets have been condemned at Meerut.’ I never was partial to” 
weapon, and even now know there is no dependence to be placed® 
it; but [| must do it the justice to say, | never saw any thing 8° bn 
liantly splendid as the rocket practice against Melloon. The 
pon was as true to its range as its best friend could wish, and to 
enemy it was most destructive. No doubt this would always be 

case were the rockets fresh and good. 

With the circumstances of thetaking of Melloon, our readers ™ 
already acquainted; we shall not therefore enter into further de 
on that head. About midnightof the 19th, a strong party of L# 

| pean Infantry, with a few of the Body Guard, and two of the Hor 


Artillery guns, went off to surprise, if practicable, a position &® 





Accordingly next day (i8th) our Correspondent’s letter commer 
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qwelve miles inland from Melloon. After effecting this object (of | 
which no doubt was entertained) they were to continue their pro- 
ress some iniles further in advance, and sweep the country of its | 
nattle, &e. after which they would join the main body, abeut 30) a 
40 miles to the northward. The news in Camp on the 2st, (and) 
which was universally credited) was, that the Mimia-boo, »rother to | 
the king of Ava, who was well known to be in Melloon directing eve- 
ry movement but keeping Aimself aloof, was killed on the 19th by a 
shell. It was reported also, that although all the pacific documents | 
had been found at Melloon, their substance had been forwarded to 
iva in the form of a petition, from Miam-boo and the othe: Chiefs, 
to the Golden foot. =. 

Iv consequence of the duplicity of the Burmese, it is not easy to | 
calculate when the war may terminate. The probability is, that the 
Burmese sinews of war may now be considered as fairly cracked. | 
‘The spiritof the people is broken, and nothing but the umeard of | 
tyranny of the Government could have kept up the struggleeven so 
jong. ‘It cannot be the patriotism of the people, for they rave no 
stakes in the government and serve it only by force. Sir Archibald, 
we presume, will never treat with the Burmese again, save inthe ca- 
pital of the golden feet. The terms of the next treaty will ofcourse, 
receive a more peremptory character. Pegue will, we presume, be | 
declared independent, and the Burmese be made to feel that hey are 
iadeed conquered. —Bengal Hurkaru. | 


SCOTBAMD. 
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‘We make the following selections from a work lately puliished, 
. entitled the Scotsman’s Library. } 
EATTLE OF BANNOCK-BURN, 1314. 

The arrangements adopted ly King Robert for the decisive battle 
of Baunock-burn, are given very distinctly by Barbour, and form an 
edifying lesson to tactitians. Yet, till commented upon by Lord 
Hailes, this important passage of history has been generally and 
strangely misunderstood by historians. { 

Two days before the battle, Bruce selected the field of action, and | 
(ook post there with his army, consisting of about 30,000 disciplined | 
men, and about half the number of disorderly attendauts upon the | 
camp. The ground was called the New Park of Stirling; it was | 
partly open, and partly broken by copses of wood and marshy | 
ground. He divided his regular forces into front divisions. Three | 
of these occupied a front line, separated from each other, yet suffi-| 
ciently near for the purposes of communication. The fourth ¢divi-| 
sion formed a reserve. ‘The line extended in a north-easterly direc- | 
tion from the brook of Bannock, which is so rugged and broken as 
to cover the right flank effectually, to the village of Saint Nintan’s, 
probably in the Jine of the present road from Stirling to Kilsyth. 
Edward Bruce commanded the right wing, which was strengthened 
by a strong body of cavalry under Keith, the wareschal of Scotland, 
to whom was committed the important charge of attacking the 
English archers; Douglas, and the young Steward of Scotland, led 
the central wing; and Thomas Randolph, Earl of Moray, the left 
wing. The king himself cominanded the foarth division, which lay 
in reserve behind the others. The royal standard was pitched, ac- 
cording to tradition, in a stone, having around hole for its reception, 
and thence called the Bore-stone. Itis still shown on the top of a 
small eminence, called Brock’s-brae, to the south-west of St. Nini- 
un’s. His main body thus disposed, King Robert sent the followers 
of the camp, fitteen thousand and upwards in number, to the emi- 
nence in rear of his army, called, from that circumstance, the Gil- 
lies’ (i. e. the servants’) Hill. 

The military advantages of this position were obvious. The Scot- 
ush left flank, protected by the brook of Bannock, could not be 
turned; or, if that attempt were made, a movement by the reserve 
might have covered it. Again, the English could not pass the 
Scottish army, and move towards Stirling, without exposing their 
flank to be attacked while in march. 

It only remaius to notice the nature of the ground in front of 
Bruce's line of bittle. Being part of a park, or chase, it was consi- 
derably interrupted by trees, and an extensive marsh, still visible, in 
some places rendered it inaccessible, and inall, of difficult approach 
More to the northward, where the natural impediments were fewer, 
Bruce fortified his position against cavalry, by digging a number of 
pitsso close together, says Barbour, as to resembie the cells in a bo- 
ney-comb. They were a foot in breadth, and between two aud three 
et deep, many rows of them being placed one behind the other. | 
‘Laey were slightly covered with brushwood and green sods, so as 
nut to be obvious to an impetuous enemy. 

All the Scottish army were on foot, excepting a select body of ca 
valry, stationed with Edward Bruce on the right wing, under the! 

minediate command of Sir Robert Keith.the Marshal of Scotland, 
who were destined for the important service of charging and dis-| 
persing the English archers. 

Thus judiciously posted, in a situation fortified both by art and | 
nature, Bruce awaited the attack of the English. 

The English vanguard, commanded by the Earls of Gloucester | 





} 
| 
; 
} 


eud Hereford, came in sight of the Scottish army upon the evening | 
Bruce was then riding upon a little palfrey, in| 


of the 23d of June. 
frontof the foremost line, putting his host in order. It was then 
fiat a personal encounter took place betwist him and Sir Henry de 
Bohun, a gallant English kuight, the issue of which had a great ef 
'-ct upon the spirits of both armies. 
blow of the battle-axe. 
ae he Scotch leaders remonstrated with the king upon his temerity. 
le only answered, ‘I have broken my good battle-axe.’ The Eng- 
sh vanguard retreated after witnessing this single combat. Proba- 
bly their generals did not think it advisable to hazard an attack, while 
its unfavorable issue remained upon their minds. 

While the van of the Eaglish army advanced, a detached body at- 
tempted to relieve Stirling. Lord Hailes gives the following ac- 
count of this maneeuvre, and the result which is accompanied by cir- 

uustances highly characteristic of the chivalrous manners of the 
“ze, and displays that generosity which reconciles as even to their 
Jcrocity upon other occasions. 

Bruce had enjoined Randolph, who commanded the left wing of his 


army to be vigilant io preventing any advanced parties of the Eng- 


lish from throwing succours into the castle of Stirling. 


Eight hundred horsemen, commanded by sir Robert Clifford, were | 


Cetached from the English army; they made a circuit by the low 
grounds to the east, and approached the castle. The king perceived 
‘ Thoughtless man! you have suffered the enemy to pass.’ Ran 
Gulp hastened to repair his fault or perish. As he advanced, the 
Faglish cavalry wheeled to attack him. Randolph drew up his 
troops in a circular form, with their spears resting on the grountl 
and protended on every side. At the first onset, Sir William Dayne- 
Curt, an English commander of distinguished note,.was slain. The 
enemy, far superior in numbers to Randolph, environed him, and 
pressed hard on his little band. Douglas saw his jeopardy, and re- 
Yested the king’s permission to go and succour him. ‘You shal! 
oot move from your ground,’ cried the king, ‘let Randolph extri 
«te himself as he best may. I will not alter my order of battle, and 
tose the advantage of my position.’ ‘In treath,’ replied Douglas, ‘ ! 
~4Anot stand by and see Randolph perish; and therefore, with your 
are, ! mustaid him’ The king unwilliogly conseated, and Doug 
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| scendants, ‘ My trust is constant in thee.’ 


Sir Henry was slain by one | 


‘eir motions, and coming up to Randolph, angrily exclaimed, | 


| It happened, from the ancient imterc« 


Che Albion. 


las flew to the assistance of his friend. While approaching, he per- 
ceived that the English were falling into disorder, and that the per- 
severance of Randolph had prevaiied over their impetuous coarage. 


guished themselves in the service of the former, particularly in sa- 
ving France from being conquered by the Engtish, by a force sent 
under the command of the Farl of Buchan. Oo this foundatian 


* Halt!’ cried Douglas, ‘those brave men have repulsed the ene my ; | these eongenee were iustituted, and their fates cannot but be inte- 


let us not diminish their glory by sharing it.’ 

Upon the 24th of June the English army advanced to the attack. 
The narrowness of the Scottish front, and the nature of the ground, 
did not permit them to have the full advantage of their numbers, nor 
is It very easy to find out what was their proposed order of battle. — 
The vanguard. however, appeared a distinct body, consisting of ar- 
chers and spearmen on foot, and commanded by the Earls of Glov- 
cester and Hereford. : 

Maurice, abbot of Inchaffray, placing himself on an eminence, 
celebrated mass in sight of the Scottish army. He then passed 
along the front, bare-footed, and bearing a crucifix in his hands, and 
exhorting the Scots in few and forcible words, to combat for their 
rights and their liberty. The Scots kneeled down. ‘They yield,’ 
cried Edward; ‘see, they implore mercy.’ ‘They do,’ answered 
Ingelram de Umfraville, ‘but not ours. On that field they will be 
victorious or die.’ i 

The English archers commenced the attack with their usual bra 
very and dexterity. But against a force whose importance he had 
learned by fatal experience, Bruce was provided. A small but se- 


lect body of cavaly were detached from the right under the command 


of Sir Robert Keith. They rounded the marsh called Milatown bog, 
and, keeping the firm ground, charged the left flank and rear of the 
Englisharchers. As the bowmen had no spears, nor long weapous 
fit to defend themselves against horse, they were instantly thrown 
into disorder, and spread through the whole English army a confu 
sion, from which they never fairly recovered 

It is generally alleged by historians, that the English men-at-arms, 
fell into the hidden snare which Brace had prepared for them. Bat 
bour does not mention the circumstance. According to his account, 
Randolph, seeing the slaughter made by the cavalry on the right 
wing among the archers, advanced courageous!y against the main 
body of the English, and entered into close combat with them 
Douglas and Stuart, who commanded the Scottish centre, led their 
divisions also to the charge, aud the battle becoming general along 
the whole line, was obstinately maintained on both sides, for a long 
space of time; the Scottish archers doing great execution among 
the English men-at-arms, after the bowmen of England were dis 
persed, 

When the engagement between the main bodies had lasted some 
time, Bruce made a decisive inovemeut, by bringing up the Scottish 
reserve. Iti, traditionally said, that at this ciisis, he addressed the 
Lord of the Isles, ina phrase used as a motto by some of his de- 
Barbour intimates, that 
the reserve ‘ assembled on one field,’ that is, in the same line with 
the Scottish foices already engaged, which leads Lord Hailes to con 


jecture, that the Scottish ranks must have been much thinned by 


slaughter, since, in that circumscribed ground, there was room for 
the reserve to fallintothe line. But the advance of the Scottish ca 
valry must have contributed a good deal to form the vacaucy occu 
pied by the reserve. 


The followers of the Scottish camp observed, from the Gillies hill | 


in the rear, the impression produced uporthe English army by the 
bringing up of the Scottish reserve, and, prompted by the enthusi 
asm of the moment, or the desire of plunder, assumed, in a tumul- 
tuary manner, such arms as they found nearest, fastened sheets to 
tent-pole and lauces, and showed theinselves like a new army advan 
cing to battle. 

The unexpected apparition of what seemed a new army, complet 


ed the confusion which alrea ty prevailed among the English, who} 


fled iu every direction, and were pursued with immense slaughter 
The brook of Bannock, according to Barbour, was so choked with 
the bodies of men and horses, that it might have been passed dry- 
shod. The followers of the Scottish camp fell upon the disuearten 
ed fugitives, and added to the confusion and slaughter. Many 
were driven into the 
way, could hardly haye happened, had the 
drawn up east and west, since, in that case, to get at the river, 
the English fugitives must have fl. d through the victorious army 
About a short mile from the field of battle, is a place called the 
Bloody Folds. Here the Earl of Gloucester is said to have made « 
stand, and died gallantly at the head of his own military tenants and 
vassals. He was much regretted on both sides; and, it is said, the 
Scottish would gladly have saved his life, but neglecting to wear his 
surcoat with armorial bearings over his armour, he fell unknown, 
after his horse had been stabbed with spears. 

Sir Marmaduke Twenge, an English kuight, contrived to conceal 
himself during the fury of the pursuit, and when it was somewhat 
slackened, approached King Robert. ‘ Whose prisoner are you, Sir 
Marmaduke?’ said Bruce, to whom he was personally known 
‘Your's, sir, answered the knight. ‘I receive you,’ answered the 
king, and treating him with the utmost courtesy, loaded him with 
gifts, and dismissed him withoutransom. ‘The other prisoners were 
all well treated. There might be policy in this, as Brace would na 
turally wish to acquire the good opinion of the English barons, who 
were at this time at great variance with their hing. Butit also well 
accords with his high chivalrous character 

Edward II. according to the Lest authorities, showed, in the fatal 


| field of Bannock-burn, personal gallantry not unworthy of his great 


sire and greater son. He remained onthe field till forced away by 
the Earl of Pembroke, when all was lost. He then rode to the cas- 
tle of Stirling, and demanded admittance; but the governor, re- 


Db? 


| monstrating upon the imprudence of shutting himself up in that 


fortress, which must sosoon surrender, he assembled round his per- 
son five hundred men-at-arms, and avoiding the field of battle and 
the victorious army, fled towards Linlithgow, pursued by Douglas 
with about sixty horse. They were augmented by Sir Lawrence 


Abernethy with twenty more, whom Douglas met in the T orwood | 


upon their way to join the English army, and whom he easily pre- 
suaded to desert the defeated monarch, and to assist in the pursuit 
They hung upon Edward's flight as far as Dunbar, too few in num- 


| ber to assail him with effect, but enough to harass his retreat so con 


stantly, that whoever fell an instant behind, was instantly slain or 
made prisoner. Edward's ignominious flight terminated at Dunbar, 
where the Earl of March, who still professed allegiance to him 
received him full gently From thence the monarch of so great 


an empire, and the late commander of so gallant and numerous an 


army, escaped to Bamborough in a fishing vessel 
‘ There were there slain, along with the Earl of Gloucester, forty- 
two barons and bannerets. The number of earls, barons, and ban 


| nerets made captive, was twenty-two, and sixty-eight knights. Ma 


ny clerks and esquires were also there slain or taken, and soldiers 


| innumerable. 


THE SCOTS GUARDS AND THE SCOTS GENDARMES 


The first standing army in Europe was formed in France by 
Charles VIL. in the year 1445, and it deserves to be remembered, 
that the company of Scots guards, and the company of Scots gen- 
darmes, owed their institution to this prince. The knowledge of a 
standing force must, of consequence, have been known familiarly to 
the Scots in early times 
“ irse between France and 
Scotland, that the natives of the latier kingdom had often distin 


Forth, and perished there, which, by the | 
armies been | 


resting to Scotsmen 

The Scot's guards were called the king's archers, because they 
attended his person, and because they were armed with bows and ar 
| rows. Their first commander, who is recorded as a person of great 
, Valour and military accomplishments, was Robert Patillock, a na. 
\tiveof Dundee. This company was kept up in times of peace, as 
| well as of war; and being ardent to distinguish itself, continued in 
great reputation, tillthe year 1578 From that period, the Scots 
guards were less attended to, and their privileges came to be invaded 
\ In the year 1612, they remonstrated to Louis XUI!. on the subject of 
| the injustice they had suffered, and set before him the services they 
| bad rendered to the crownof France. Attempts were made to re- 
‘establish them on their ancient foundation, but no negotiation to 
this purpose was effectual. The troops of France were jealous ot 
their honours. The death of Francis I. and the return of Mary to 
| Scotland, at a time when they had much to hope, were unfortunate 
‘circumstances tothem. ‘The change of religion in Scotland, was a 
blow still more severe; and the accession of James VI. to the throne 
of England, disunited, altogether, the interests of France and Scot 
land. The Scots guards of France ultimately ceased to have any 
connexion with Scotland, but the name, which was kept up till the 
revolution. 

The company of Scots gendarmes were also, originally, a part oi 
the guard of Charles VIL. and in this station they acted under other 
princes. It was their prerogative to take precedence of all the com 
panies of the gendarmerie of France; and, on particular occasions 
they even preceded the two companies of the king's mousquetaires 
Phe sons of the Scottish monarchs were the usual captains of this 
company; and, after Mary's accession to the throne, its command 
belonged to them as aright It was from thence that James VI 
made a claim of it for his son, Prince Henry. This honour and its 
emoluments were also enjoyed by Charles {; and the next in com 
mad to this Prince, was Louis Stuart, Duke of Lennox, George 
Gordon, Marquis of Huntley, succeeded the Duke of Lennox, ip 
the year 1621, and took the title of captain, or commander io chief, 
when Charles 1. mounted the English throne. It is not certain whe 
ther Charles IL. was ever captain of this company ; but it was con- 
ferved on his brother, the Duke of York, who chose rather to live 
and die a saint, than to support the grandeur of his ancestors, or to 
perish likea king, under the ruins of histhrone. ‘This man was cap 
tain of the Scots gendarmes tll the year 1667, when he resigned his 
commission into the hands of the French king. After that time, no 
native of Great Britain enjoyed that command. 


No want of Ministers somewhere —An honest man of Perth, be 
ing met on Sunday morning going from the church by his minister, 
| Was exhorted by ‘O, John, do not tru’ the kirk, there will be no 

preaching in hell.’ ‘Indeed,’ says John, ‘ it'l nae be for want o’ mi 
| oisters than.’ = 
| The Gate of Heaven.—When Lunardi went ap in a balloon from 
| Ediuburgb, andalighted near aclergy man’s house in Fifeshire, he said 
tothe « lergyman, ‘we have been at the gate of heaven since we went 
up.’ The clergyman replied, ‘then it is a pity you did not go in 


’ 


| 





| 
} 
| 


you inay never be so near again 


{| To be continued hereafter.] 


(Riscecllancous. 


Monument to Rousseau. —We observe, in the Dutch papers, an ar 
| ticle, stating that the Great Council of Geneva bas rejected @ pro 
| posal to evect a statute, or other public monument, ti) memory of 
|} Rousseau. The Council rather elude the question of Rousseau s 
| peculiar claims to such a distinction than meet tt with a direct de 
vial of his pretended merits, simply observing, that as their ances 
tors have not theught fit to honour io this manner the great men 
of turmer times, they are vot disposed to deviate from their exam 
ple. We have, however, lithe doubt, but that their real reasons 
| were of much greater weight. There may, perhaps, be individuals 

in the Council, who remember the fatal ¢ flect which the writings of 
Rousseau bad, in the early part of that fatal revolution which so 
long disturbed the peace of Lurope. The Contrat Social attacked 
all established principles of government, as the Emile and the Nou 
velle Heluise sapped the foundations of education and domestic mo- 
jrals. To hold up such an author to the veneratiou of a whole com 
| 





mauity, isto sanction those dangerous inroads which bis works 
nade, and ever must make, on the peace of families and of states 
| It may be said, and said with truth, that bis style of writing was ele 
| pant and fascinating; but the sweetness of the potion reuders the 
poison only the more dangerous. Imagination and feeling are much 
| earlier developed inthe human mind than judgment; and in the 
| most delicate and susceptible portion of our race, their influence is 
lalways most powerful. To erect a statue to the author of a work ot 
| fancy, is to recommend that work most strongly to the perusal of the 
young and inexperienced. They read, and they cannot separate the 
| charm of language from the soph.stry of argument; they are misled 
before they know that they have deviated from the ordinary path 
and while they conceive themselves to be refiuing their sentiments 
: Rousseau himself, amour 


they have already sacciiced their virtue 
other strange contessions which he was made, fairly acknowledges 
that there is no security to a young and modest female, but in shan 
ning his works as she would a leperous contagion ihe maiden 
who begins to read the Ielvise, he says, is lost. Is the author of 
such a work, then, to be placed from infancy before the eyes of the 
rising generation, as an olject of universal admiration aad love ? 
| We donot enter into the private life of Rousseau further than to 
observe, that the best excuse to be found for many of his actions ts 
| that he was literally insane. Excessive vanity had produced in him 
}a real aberration of wte lect, of which bis quarrel with Hume, the 
historian affords a striking example. ‘That strong feelings and bril 
liant talents may co-exist with such a state of wind, proved by 
| every day's expe rience, and that this was the case with Rousseau 
we are not disposed to deny ; but we ¢ onsider that this very circum 
| stance rendered tt the more imperative on the Council of Geneva 
to reject a proposal, whic h, while it was, perhaps, meant to excite 
emulation of his genius, would Lave had the eflect of sanctioning 
land disseminating bis principles —London paper 
| Improcement of Ireland —A meeting was held on Thursday last 
at Freemasou’s Hall, Great Queen-strect, for the purpose of taking 
consideration certain plans to provide permanent sources of o 
| cupation for the destitute Irish peasantry im their own country, and 
for the advancement of their moral soc ial condition. This is as i 
lghould be. Both our circumstances and the times bespeak the we 
cessity of giving relief in a way that may produce good aud last: 
effects. Charity ts 4 godly attribute, and the munifcence whic 
hastens to alleviate ¢ alamity or succour distress, dignifies its posses. 
or. But any efforts that are made to bring into effect the durman: 
| encegies of the Sister hingdom are far better. They take a higher 
ground, and are of the highest possible moment, cousi Jered ~ ame 
ral ora political point of view. The greatest improvements have 
| always originated with pr sctical men, and we shall be sincerely glad 
to fiud the sound views of experienced characters bromgit iniw the 
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field to meliorate the forlorn and destitute condition of the Irish pea- The Bank of Scotland Grst issued notes of 208. io the year 1704 ;| millions, nor exceed twenty-five 
santry. Itis due to the age in which we live that the rich resources | but the amount of notes in circulation previously to the Union was| sum as the probable amount. 











millions, and took an intermedia, 


of the Sister Isle be developed; the state of the rest of Europe de- | very limited. Another witness, who had been conn ted for many years with di, 
mands it; our own aggrandisement and safety, aye, and the wel- he Bank of Scotland continued the only bank from the date of its | ferent banks in Scotland, and has had experence of their 
fare and prosperity of the whole United Empire, are integrally | establishment in 1695 to the year 1797. | at Sterling, Edinburgh, Perth, Aberdeen, and Glasgow, stated thar 


blended with the advancement of Ireland. Employment with aview! In that year a charter of incorporation was granted to certain in- more than one half of the deposits in the banks with which he had 
to moral and social improvement; employment to promote mutual | dividuals named thereia, for carrying on the business of banking, been consected were in sums from ten pounds to two hundred 
weliare ; employment for the advancement of civilization, and the | under the name of the Royal Bank, and subsequent charters were| pounds. 

introduction of arts, trade and commerce, is that of which Ireland | granted. tc this establishment, enlarging its capital, which now Being aked what class of the community it is that makes th 


stands in need ; and this, we are rejoiced to find at length bids fair | amounts to one million and a half. small deposits, he gave the following answer, from which it appear, 

to be afforded to that sweet isle, so eminentiy favoured by nature, but} An act passed in the year 1765, isthe first and most important act | that the mode of conducting this branch of the banking business j, 

heretofore so lamentably neglected by man —London paper of the Legislature, which regulates the issue of promissory notes in | Scotlandhas long given to that country many of the benefits der; 
Scotland. vable from the establishment of Saving Banks: 


Improvement of the Cork River.—A survey of the river has been 
lately made by order of the Harbour Commissioners, for the purpose 
of immediately commencing an improvement in the channel, from 
Blackrock to the City, by making it deeper and more direct, from 
the King’s Quay to the New Wall, and thereby removing or avoid- 
ing the several banks or shoals which at present obstruct it, and by 


It appears from its preamble, that a practice had prevailed in| ‘Queston—What class of the community is it that makes the 
Scotland of issuing notes which circulated as specie, and which were | smaller deposits ?’ ; 
made payable to the bearer on demand, or payable at the option of} Answer—They are generally the labouring classes in towns like 
the issuer at the end of six months, with a sum equal to the legal in-| Glasgow. In country places like Perth and Aberdeen it is from 
terest from the demand to that time. servants and fishermen, and just that class of the community wh» 
which vessels even of light burthen bave been so frequently delayed. | _ The act of 1765 prohibits the issue of notes, in which such an op-| save from their earnings, in mere trifles, small sums, til! they 
It is also intended immediately to clear the North Branch of the ri-| tion as that before mentioned is reserved to the issuer. [t requires|to be a bank deposit. There is now a facility for their placing 
ver from St. Patrick's bridge downwards, to a depth which will per- that all notes of the nature ofa bank note, and circulating like spe-| money o the Provident banks, which receive money till the depos: 
mit vessels to pass at almost all times of tide. These works being | “ie, should be paid on demanl; ae prohibits the issue of any pro- amount to opt te Be. hen it wt to ten po a it is equal to 
of great utility, should be commenced as speedily as possible. missory note of a sum less than 20s. : the minmam of a bank deposit re system of banking in Seg. 
Great Didier sak Geclale of Medeme Uredeucs bés mode 6 With respect to the issue of promissory notes in England, an act} land isjust an extension of the Provident bank system alf year. 
actebie eauade it is mH eit linen. Githeat encentien, Otte was passed in 1775, prohibiting the issue of any such under the sum | ly or ytarly these depositors come to the bank and add the savings 
Bae,” wae An Fed is @anted en + Pega Seri ov tee ‘ore- of twenty shillings; and in the year 1777 restraints were imposed by | of their labour, with the interest that has accrued upon the doposit; 
tends that ‘all the kings of the nations,’ Isa me Ty 9 P in the ori ra law on the issue of notes between the sum of twenty shillings and from the previous half year or year, to the principal; and in this 
all the oats of the poe gh ms Romer -y a Seaiiiont tem Daniel. five pounds, which were equivalent to the prohibition of such notes | way itgoes on without being at all reduced, accumulating till the 
vill. 8 - codient tiliaan ¢ is ie (ste cons ote ieeea auiae 0 pana circulating as specie. deposiior is able either to buy or build a house, when it comes to bs 
binos Batihes nok ot ee & a. tot th lee on his right|, 10 the year 1797, when the restrictions as to payments in cash was | one ortwo or three hundred pounds, or till he is able to commenc, 
beat tee tb teats an r fn : ‘ nendiie > 2 de r 4 he ts inne imposed upon the bank of England the provisions of the act of 1777, | business as a master in the line in which he has hitherto been a ger. 
rod “ 4 Mrveche sy i ‘el ny ¥ a be Sods Ar dem.| With regard to the issue of notes between twenty shillings and five/ vant. A great part of the depositors of the bank are of that de. 
Sends a a ihe the title of emperor fromt satan + i avi. pounds, were suspended. By an act passed in the third year of his|criptien, and a great part of the most thriving of our farmers an 
puny >} nas e orthography ought not to os perenne) Soe Lorensal Majesty, the suspension was continued unti! the Sth of Ja-| manufacturers have arisen from such beginnings.’ 
puss! te pes to Thee Aus me sepenef which 1 ott y wet me od nuary 1833, but now stands limited by an act of the present session! Onsums advanced by the banks on the discount of billd of es. 
pei’ us Augustus has on one of his meda gh age y Snes | to the Sth of April 1929 change, and upon cash credits, an interest of five per cent. is at pre. 
Lone shadied the sible on rh lea ciane teted’  . Pacey Ao The general result of the laws regulating the paper currency in the | sent charged. . ’ 
ob anhalt cae Frcvone dae y His « oe yo teg ote gd sometimes en. | (%0,countries respectively is this:— A cash credit is an undertaking on the part of a bank to advance 
tivensa ghinhiatie as bade os ad eave Gant Cheiet wes the That in Scotland the issue of promissory notes payable to the bear-| to an individual such sums of money as he may froin time to tim 
p iba we. Arve tye am redly " 8, > Oe that thou art Peter | °@ demand, for a stm of not less than twenty shillings, has been | require, not exceeding in the whole a certain definite amount, the 
Petros), and erry » OP e » 'T sill > ‘id » harch’ He {St all times permitted by law; nor bas any act been passed limiting | individual to whom the credit is given entering into a bond with ». 
F- ros), ee upon this rock (Petra), I will build my charch , the period for which such issues shall continue legal in that country. | curities, generally two in number, for the repayment on demand of 
acds, as those who pun are not serious, this text ought not to be ta-| i Eaciand the issue of promisssry notes for a less sum than five | the suins actually advanced, with interest upon each issue from the 


goog ene ny Path deed ay ad oh Pp Begg pounds was prohibited by law from 1777 to the period of the bank | day on which it is made. 


Rome is not the church of Christ, but rank imposture. mission will cease, as the law at present stands, in April 1829. they generally range from two to five hundred pounds, sometime 


Elopement.—There was a rare scene enacted at the Crown inn, | Your committee will proceed to give u general view, deduced from | reaching one thousand pounds, and occasionally a larger sum 
Penrith, on Tuesday last, between a youthful couple from Bath. bent | the examination of witnesses, and from the documents called for by| The bank allows the party having the cash credit to liquidate any 
on paying their devotions at the hymeneal shrine, which little Cupid | the committee, of the laws which regulate the business of banking in| portion of his debt to the bank, at any time it may suit his conve. 
in the form of a Scotch whiskey bibber, lias erected at Gretna, and | Scotland, and of the mode in which it is at present conducted. nience, and reserves to itself the power of cancelling, whenever it 
the father of the runaway lady. The youngsters, it appears, had] The general provisions of the law of Scotland, bearing upon this | shall think fit, the credit granted. 
written from Bath, ordering post-horses to be in readiness ata cer- | subject, are calculated to promote the solidity of banking establish-| With the view of ascertaining the total. amount of paper currency 
tain hour; and the postillions, knowing lads on these occasions, sat | ments, by affording to the creditor great facilities for ascertaining | of Scotland at different periods and of estimating the variations in 
up all night, to be in readiness to act as love's messengers when call: | the pecuniary circumstances of individual partners, and by making | its amount, a letter was addressed by the chairman of the commit. 
edupon. Three hours, however, before the tine appointed, the fa- | the private fortunes of those partners available for the discharge of| tee to each bank in Scotland, requesting information as to the 
ther of the lady made bis appearance rather as the chased than as the | the obligations of the bank with which they are connected. amount of notes issued below and above five pounds, and outstani: 
chasee, and on being shown the letter, deemed it prudentto restnpon| There is no limitation upon the number of partners of which a| ing atcertain given periods. 
his oars for a while. tn due time, up drivesthe carriage, and the fa- | wanking compnny in Scotland may consist; and, excepting in the| The Banks were informed that this communication would be con- 
ther, with all the politeness of a courtier, proceeded to open the door | case of the bank of Scotland and the two chartered banks, which | sidered by the chairman as one entirely of a confidential nature 
and, to the no little confusion of the inmates,to hand out bis fair) have very considerable capitals, the partners of all banking compa-j| tbat he would make no disclosure of the amount of the issues of any 
daughter. The parties proceeded up stairs; but the postboys were | nies are b und jointly and severally ; so that each partner is liable | single bank, but collect from the returns the general result, and pre: 
not to be done in this way, so they immediately, in accordance With lto the whole extent of his fortune for the whole debts of the Com.| sent that result to the committee. 
their original instructions, put their horses to the carriage, and were pany. Acreditor in Scotland is empowered to attach the realand! An answer has been received to this communication from all the 
ready - a ne reg $ notice for a ay Our young spark percelvine, land heritable, as well as the personal estate of his debtor, for pay-| banks in Scotland, with one exception. Some of the banks that 
deta p Roden fet > dapat Buy yee se yy i a o onan ment of personal debts, among which may be classed debts due by | have made returns have not been able to distinguish the notes under 
Aoorin the ahd bev, Dowa sales hee few Halal edd j Ree ty "| bills and promissory notes; and recourse may be had for the pur-| and above five pounds; where that distinction has not been mate 

: bee y: vel SCONE ) » Jamaper dato me cet) pose of procuring payment, to each description of property at the} the proportions have been estimated by a computation framed upos 
riage, without stopping to inquire if the father had fallen on the soft same time. the proportions that appear in the returns of those banks whic 
pore a: Nya es “i a ly os as oe alee wt vd ea Execution isnot confined tothe real property of a debtor merely | were enabled to distinguish their notes below five pounds from thos 
nags could command. fue poor father, full of wrath and indignation | during his iife, but proceeds with equal effect upon that property af-| above that sum, and the result is stated in red ink. 
al ped pypwensch magpie 9 app) he ath gery obtained a war’ | ter his decease. Three of the banks from which returns have been received have 
rant an & consta e, and then set off in pursuit of the fugitives. Ba The law relating to the establishment of records, gives ready means | omitted to state the amount of their present circulation ; that circe 
alas! his warrant and constable had cost him three hours’ delay, and | o- Rea’ : ; : .e . F a : 
ps . : of procuring information with respect to the real and hereditable es- | lation has been taken, in the subjoined general estimate, on an ave 
itis, therefore, more than probable that they made good their escape- is rae ie ag FAs? ee: : j ‘ . E 

4 F é dope * ate of which any person in Scotland may be possessed. No pur-| rage between the highest and the lowest amount of the aggregat: 
and had themselves noosed before they could be overtakeo.—ANent-| 9. og : E ’ - ' See Gee : be ‘ . b eos 
ish Chronicle. chase of av estate in that country is secure until the sesine (that is circulation of those banks respectively during 1825. , 
the instrument certifying that actual delivery has been given) is put! Subjectto the foregoing explanation, the following is the genera 





Lying well punished. —About a fortnight since, a3 a mechanic of | on record, nor is any mortgage effectual until the deed is in like man- | account, deduced from the return made by each bank, of the paper 


¥ . 7 H ° » 1. ‘ is} 1 s . x ‘x . am Pp ~ i ‘ 
Thorveton was on his w ay to Plymouth, on foot, to visit a re lative, | ner recorded. , circulation of Scotland at the different periods referred to in the 
he fell in with a corporal’s guard, escorting a deserter; and being} In the case of conflicting pecuniary claims upon real property, the | account. 


very prone to a species of petty lying, vulgarly termed ‘flinging the preference is not regulated by the date of the transaction, but by the; An ACCOUNT of the amount of Bankers’ Notes circulatiog iv 











hatchet,’ he told the corporal that be had once been a sergeantin| date ofits record. These records are accessible to all persons, and| Scotland, showing the highest and lowest amount in the year 
the 62d regiment, and enjoyed a pension of 15d. per day. The sol-| thus the public cau with case ascertain the effective means which a 18!5, 1821, 1823, 1824, and 1825; and also of the amount in cir 
dier, unwilling to give him eredit for being a veteran, or perhaps | banking company possesses ofdischarging its obligations; and the} culation at the latest period in 1826, to which the account can be 
thinking he may have ‘caught a tartar,’ asked him for bis discharge, | partners in that company are enabled to determine, with tolerable} made up; distinguishing the amount of notes under 51. from thos 
which our hero not being able to produce, was promptly handbolted, | accuracy, the degree of risk and responsibility to which the private| of 5l. and upwards. 
and committed tothe € ounty Jail, where he has remained ever since | property of each is exposed. 1816.—Highest Amount—5l. and upwards, 1,365 998; under 5! 
on deserter’s allowance of 6d. a day, and will not be liberated watil} There are other provisions of the law of Scotland which it is not | 2,185.498; total, 3.551496. Lowest amount— 5l. and upwards 
an answer is received from the regiment. | necessary minutely to detail the general tendency of which is the | 998,306 ; under 51. 1,868,324; total, 2,776,630 
Such is the effect which the late chemical lectures have produced | same wit! those above mentioned. | 1821.—Highest amount—5l. and upwards, 1,309,535; under 5! 
upon the ladies, that when an egg at the breakfast table is well boil- There are at present 32 banks of Scotland, three of which are in-| 1,935,224; total, 4,244,759. Lowest amount—-5l. and upwards 
ed the albumen is declared to be sufficiently coagulated ; and if by | corporated by act of parliament, or by royal charter, viz :— | 963,143: under 5! 1,597,302; total, 2,560,445. 
dire mishap another egg should be tainted, as its smel! will at once the bank of Scotland, the Royal Bank of Scotland, and the bank | 1823.—Highest amount—5l. and upwards, 1,396,390; under 4! 
declare, the lady cooly desires the footman to ‘remove this egg, as | called the British Linen Company | 2,065,622; total, 3,462,012. Lowest amount—5l. and upwards 
the sulphurated hydrogen gas is evolving.’ When a vase is placed on The National Bank of Scotland has 1,238 partners. | 1,006,605; under 5/. 1,706,631; total, 2,713,236. 
the table, it was no uncommon thing in former cays to hear the ques- The Commercial Bank of Scotland has 521. | 1824—-Highest amount—6l. and upwards, 1,701,196; under 5l 
tion asked, are you sure the water is boiling? but now the matron The Aberdeen Town and County Bank has 446. | 2,296,492; total, 3.997.688. Lowest amount—6l. and upwards 
demands if the water, or it may be if the oride of hydrogen, has Of the remaining banks, there are three in which the number of} 1,095,190, under 6/., 1,764,825, total, 2,860,015. 
reached the 212th degree of Fahrenheit. partners exceeds 100; six in which the number is between 20 and 1825 —Highest amount—Sl. and upwards, 1,946,721; under 5! 
a 10; and seventeen in which the number falls short of 20. | 2,736,491; total, 4,683,212. Lowest amount—5l. and upwards 
SCOTCH AND IRISH PAPER CURRENCY. The greater part of the Scotch banks have branches in connection 1,323 451; under 5/., 2,110,648; total, 3,434,009." ss 
b the Select Commitiee of the Flouse of C = p j with the prin ipal establishment, each branch managed by an ageot| Amount of notes at Present in circulation—Amount of Banks whic 
veport from e Sele ommil! of the Fouse of ommons on £70-| under the immediate directions of his « mplovers, aud giving securi-| have made the return —6l. and upwards, 1,125,743; under 6! 


missory Notes in Scotland and Ireland. : aw hie cond 11 009 ono. 2 r ‘ 4 
The Select Comittee appointed to inquire into the state of the Cir- % ~ 4 me ‘ x + eo maa 1 | r ’ . | 4,008, 208 5 total, 3,028,99% Three of the Banks who have pore & 
\ in P : : N t " : . 1 { Fis P ae The Bank of Scotland had, at the date of the last return received | tarns have omitted to state the amount of their present circulatior 
“ ory \wotes under > vaiue ve sir aw , ; — > sha ;: adi s : ‘ ? T -_ . . . . i} 
culation in Promisory Notes t YT: ‘ oF Five Pounds in) by your Committee, sixteen branches, established at various periods The amount of their aggregate circulation during 1825 was, at tle 
; highest, 311,646; at the lowest, 248.441; the average of these tw 


Scotland and Ireland, and to report their observations and opi- | hetween the vear 1774 and the present. 


union thereupon to the House, with reference to the ¢ xpediency of! The British Linen Company had twenty seven branches. ; sums is therefore taken as the probable amount of their present ci 
making any alteration in the laws now in force relating thereto } The Commercial Banking Company in Edinburgh, thirty one. | culation—5l and upwards, 104,195; under 57), 175,992, total, 280 


and to whom the several petitions relating to the currency of Scot-} , ‘ : ay ) Bip ‘ . 
> { The total number of branches established in vs s parts of Scot. | 08 Probable amount at presen cukk —5l. and upwards 
land and Ireland were referred, have, pursuant to the order of the | a estatite arious parts of Scot . : P t in circulation J 


; ; land, from the southern Border to Thurso, the most northerly t 1,229,838 ; under 5]. 2,079,244; total, 3,300,082 
Hottse, inquired accordingly, aud have agreed to the following re- | 4 3 “hs : “gia ’ : . y poin goths hd ae ee oo 
Pe quired acc gly, a greec ing re at which a Branch Bank exists, is one hundred and thirty three. Two of the Banking Companies in Scotland have made no retar: 


As it appears to your committee to be advisable to consider the |. Speaking generally, the business of a Scote h Bank consists chiefly | "ht wil be sien 0 he ab ‘ be 
state of circulation in Scotland separately from that in Ireland, they | '" the receipt and charge of sums deposited with the bank, on which | b Je 4 : ae re es a ‘ othe -vepeins that the ro sandal sf 
will in the first instance report the resuit of the inquiries which they | 2" iterest is allowed, and the issue of promissory notes upon the! ' hg . ' raat .. cotland, being in fact (with the snased wail 
ave made in caterence te the case of Seotinnd. * | discount bills, and upon advances of money made by the bank upon | silver) nearly the w role currency ofthat country, is computed to 
The Girst notice of banking in Scotland which occurs in the Statute | Whatis called acash credit three million three hundred and nine thousand pounds, of which tv 
Renl 


. ~“y" noe T) + millions and seventy nine thousand pounds are in notes below fir 
Book, is an actof King William the Third, passed in the vear 1695 Phe interest allowed by a Bank upon deposits varies from r ead : ae dp as are'le oe 
e 90 as. 


noder which the Bank of Scotland was established. By this Act an | time to time, according to the current rate of interest which r ; i 
oe 9 ere money} Itihas been calculated by Dr. Adam Smith, that the amount ¢ 


| 
gold and silver coin currentin Scotland before the Union, and thes 





xclusive privilege of banking was conferred upon that Bank; it be-| generally bears. At presentthe interest allowed upon deposits is 
rg provided ‘that forthe period of twenty-oue years from the 17th | four per cent. 


PO> te eho! e . “S =< . . ’ ia 
v 1695, it should - : a f r any other person to set upa It has been calculated that the aggregate amount of the sums de- * The banks have not all returned their cirenletion. Gletingulden 
listinct company of Bank within the kingdom of Scotland, besides | sited w he Scoieh Ran! P : ‘ . ah > ; we: ; neg . 
en posited with the Scotch Banks amounts to about twenty or twenty | the notes under and above 5/. Where that distinction has not bees 


. ere } » fay his ac o , ’ . a ' 
1” raphe egho Ae wane aa on thus act is granted.’ No renewal of! one millions. The precise accuracy of such an estimate can | made, the proportions have been estimated by a computation frames 
To cl ive r ey ) piac te ” nr mon of the 4 . , ' > - aes 4 _ , - 
the exclusive privilege took place after the expirat T the tweoty-| not of course be relied on. The witness by whom it was made | up. n those which have beén returned by the banks who did moke t@ 
me year yught that the amount of deposits could not be less than sisfeen! ajctinction 





restrictions in 1797. It has been permitted since 1797, and the per-| Cash credits are rarely given for sums below one huudred pounds: § 
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-onstituting the whole circulation of the country, was about 
one million brows sh He observes, that the amount of silver coin 
brought inte the Bank of Scotland, for the purpose of being recoined 
immediately after the Union, was four bundred and eleven thousand 

sterling: and that it appears from the ancient records of the 
Mint in Scotland, that the value of the gold annually coined some- 
what exceeded the annual coinage of the silver. He calculates, 
therefore, the total amount of gold and silver in circulation, about 
the year 1707, at one million. — ae ; 

The same authority, spenking of the year 1775, estimates the 
whole circulation of Scotland at that time to be about two millions, 
‘of which,’ he observes, ‘that part which consists in gold and silver 
most probably dues oot amount to half a million. 

Your Committee trust that they have not iunproperly outstepped 
the limits of their duty, in submitting to the House this brief review 
of the laws by which the business of banking in Scotland is regula- 
ted, and of the mode which it is at present conducted; it is a subject 
not adverted to in the Reports of previous Committees, and it ap- 

ared therefore to your Committee that it might be convenient to 
refix a general account of the banking establishments and currency 
of Scotland to their observations on that important question, which 
was the more immediate object of the reference made to your Com- 








“oe consider that qnestion in substance to be, whether Scotland 
shall be permitted to retain the privilege which she has hitherto had, 
of maintaining a paper circulation for sums between twenty shillings 
and five pounds: or whether she shall be required at some period, 
to be now ascertained by law, to provide, in the same manner in 
which England has been called upon to provide, a metallic currency? 

Although the promissory notes issued in Scotland are convertible 
into gold at the will of the holder, yet it appears to your committee to 
be proved by experience that the permission to _issue notes of an 
amount sufficiently low to perform the office of coin will practically 
exclude that coin from circulation, notwithstanding that such notes 
may be payable at the will of the holder; and it must be assumed 
that under the operation of the law, now applicable to the two coun- 
tries respectively, England will, after the year 1829, have a metallic 
circulation for the payment of all sums below five pounds, and Scot- 
land a circulation of paper alone, for all payments of not less than 

hillings. 

Whether this state of things can be a!lowed to exist consistently 
with eqnal justice to the inhabitants of the two countries—whether 
the stability of the present system of paper currency in Scotland can 
be insured if coin be not in circulation as its basis—whether that sys- 
tem can co-exist with a metallic currency in England, without de- 
ranging the currency of this country, are the important considerations 
which must be naturally weighed before a final decision can be satis- 
factorily pronounced. 4h, ; 

The presumtion, on general principles, appears to vour committee 
to be in favour of an extension to other parts of the United Kingdom 
of the rule which it has been determined to apply to England Pro- 
vision would thus be made for equally apportioning among all parts 
of the empire that change, whiclvis inseparable in the first instance 
from the substitution of a metallic in the room of a paper currency. 
The wider the field over which a metallic circulation is spread, the 
ereater will be the security against its disturbance from the opera- 
tion of internal or external causes, and the lighter on any particular 
part will be the pressure incidental to a sudden contraction of curren- 
cy. The business of banking, and probably of all other commercia! 
transactions connected with it, would be conducted on a more equal 
footing, in respect to profit under a system of currency common to 
all partsof the empire, than under one which should confine to par- 
ticular portions of it the privilege of issuing a certain description of 
paper. 'n proportion as the offence of coining shall be found to be 
more difficult of execution. and to be less frequently committed than 
the offence of forgery, in that degree, upon moral considerations, 
will a metallic circulation be preferable to one of paper. 

These appear to your committee to be the principal reasons in fa- 
your of extending to Scotland asystem of currency which the legis- 
lature has resolved to re-establish in England, reasons which seem 
decisive in favour of such an extension, unless they can be counter- 
vailed by the proof of some peculiar circumstances in the condition 
of Scotland, justifying a special exception in her behalf, and by a 
strong presumption that such an exception can be admitted without 
prejudice to the interests of other parts of the empire. 


Che Albion, 
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more recently in 1825. That it cannot be assumed, therefore, that 


guarding against the effects of sudden panic. 

That while Scotland had a paper currency for the discharge of all 
sums above twenty shillings, England had at least, for twenty years 
Previously to the Bank restriction, a currency consisting of the pre- 
cious metals, to the exclusion by law of nutes below five pounds. 
That these different systems co-existed, and that no proof can be 
adduced that the paper circulation of Scotland displaced or inter- 
an” in any material degree, with the metallic currency of Eng- 
and. 

That from the date of the first establishment of a bank in Scotland 
to the present time, the instances of the actual failure of a Scotch 
bank have been extremely rare; and that there have been only two 
instances in which the creditors did not ultimately receive the whole 
amount of the principle and ioterest of their debt. 

Lastly, thatthe inducement tothe Scotch banks to continue their 
branch banks ia many remote parts of the country in which they 
now exist, would be destroyed ; and that the whole system of depo- 
sits and cash credits would be most materially effected, if the banks 
were compelled to forego the profit now derived from the issue of 
notes below five pounds. 

For the opinions in detail of the witnesges from Scotland, on these 
and other points connected with the smal! note circulation in that 
country, your commiitee must refer to the evidence annexed to this 
report. So far as the interests of the Bank of England are concern- 
ed, it will be seen that the directors of that bank, who were examined 
before your committee, urge no objection to the continuance of the 
Present system in Scotland, provided that the paper circulation of 
Scotland can be effectually restrained within the limits of that coun- 
try 

Upon a review of the evidence tendered to your committee, and 
forming their jadgment upon that evidence, your committee cannot 
advise that alaw should now be passed prohibiting from a period to 
be therein determined, the future issue in Scotland of notes below 
five pounds. 

There are, in the opinion of your committee, sufficient grounds in 
the experience of the past, for permitting another trial to be made 
of the compatibility ofa paper circulation in Scotland with a circula- 
tion of specie in this country. 

Looking at the amount of notes current in Scotland below the va- 
lue of five pounds, and comparing it with the total amount of the 
paper currency of that country, it is very difficult to foresee the con- 
sequences of a law which should prohibit the future issue of notes 
constituting so large a proportion of the whole circulation. 

Your committee are certainly not convinced that it would affect the 
cash credits to the extent apprehended by some of the witnesses, but 
they are unwilling, without stronger proof of necessity, to incur the 
risk of deranging, from any cause whatever, a system admirably cal- 
culated, in their opinion, to economise the use of capital, to excite 
and cherish a spirit of useful enterprise, and even to promote the 
moral habits of the people, by the direct inducements which it holds 
out to the maintenance of a character for industry, integrity and pru- 
dence. 

At the same time that your committee recommend that the system 
of currency which has for so long a period preveiled in Scotland, 
should not under existing circumstances be disturbed, they feel it to 
be their duty toadd, that they have formed their judgment upon a 
reference to the past, and upon the review of astate of things which 
may hereafter be materially varied by the increasing wealth and 
commerce of Scotland, by the rapid extension of her commercial in- 
tercourse with England, and by the new circumstances that may at- 
fect that intercourse after the re-establishment of a metallic currency 
io this country. 

Apart from these general considerations, bearing upon the con- 
clusion at which they have arrived, there are two circumstances to 
which your committee must mote particularly advert. 

Itis evident that if the small notes issued in Seotland should be 
current beyond the Border, they would have the effect, in propor- 
tion as their circulation should extend itself, of displacing the specie, 
and even insome degree the local currency of England. Such an 


manifest and gross injustice to the bankers ef this part of the empire. | 
If it should take place, and i/ it should be found impossible to frame | 
a law consistent with sound and just principles of legislation effectu- | 





The main object of the witnesses from Scotland, who were exam 
ined before your committee, has been to prove the claim of Scotland | 
to this exception Their opinion, with very slight shades of diffe. | 
rence, is decidedly averse to any change in the laws which have so 
long regulated the issue of promissory notes in that country. In| 
estimating, however, the weight due to their opinions as authority, | 
it onght to be borne in mind that a great part of the witnesses from 
Scotland were geytlemen immediately connected with some of the 
banks in that country, subject, therefore, to the prepossessions which: | 
naturally spring from a long connexion with existing establishments, | 
and from a warm interest in the continuance of their prosperity. 

It is not improbable that, had the time permitted it, your commit- 


Scotland, there will be, in the opinion of your committee. no alterna- 
tive but the extension to Scotland of the principle which the legisla- 
ture has determined to apply to this country. 

The other circumstances to which your committee meant to refer, 
as bearing materially upon their present decision, will arise in the 
event of a considerable increase in the crime of forgery. 

Your committee called for returns of the number of prosecutions 
and convictions for forgery, and the offence of passing forged notes 


during the last twenty years in Scotland, which returns will be found | 


in the appendix. 
There appears to have been during that period no prosecution for 


= — = pe es 


a circulation of specie is necessary in Scotland for the purpose of pernicious crime of for 


, ; - . i 
ally restricting the circulation of Scotch notes within the limits of | 
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that the issue of such notes has very much tended to increase the 
vy; and the Act proceeds to apply to notes 
between the value of five pounds and twenty shillings, similar re- 
Strictions to those which had been applied to such notes issued in 
Ngland, by the Act which passed in the year 1777. It permits 

however, durimg the suspension of cash payments by the Baok of 
Ireland, the issue of bank post-bills, bills of exchange and drafts 
under certain regulations, for any sums not less than three guineas 

This Act did not extend to the Bank of Ireland. 

Ja 1805 this and some other Acts which had passed in the interim 
relating to the issue of small notes were repealed, and notes under 
twenty shillings, which had been previously permitted under certain 
regulations by the Act of 1799, were declared void 

There is at present no law in force imposing any limitation to the 
period for which votes for a sum not less than twenty shillings may 
be issued in Ireland. ‘ 

A tolerabiy correct estimate of the amount of promissory notes 
above and below five pounds, circulating in Ireland, may be formed 
from the subjoined returns made by the Bank of Ireland, and by 
other banks at present established in that country, 

BANK OF IRELAND NOTES. 

1. An account of the average amount of the Bank of Ireland notes 
of five pounds and upwards (including bank post bills), for the years 
1520, 21, 22,23, 24, and 26—Notes and post bills of five pounds and 
upwards (Irish currency) 13,646,660 19 6 

2. An account of the average amount of the Bank of Ireland notes 
under the value of five pounds (including bank post bills) for the 
| years 1820, 21, 22 23, 24, and 26—Notes and post bills under the 
| value of five pounds (Irish currency) 11,643,828 0 6 
An Account of the amount of Bankers’ Notes circulated in Ireland, 

exclusive of those of the Banks of Ireland, shewing the Highest 

and Lowest Amount in the Years 1816, 1821 1823, 1824, and 

1825; and also of the Amount in Circulation at the latest Period 

in 1826, to which the Amount can be made up; distinguishing the 

Amount of Notes under 51. from those of 51. and upwards. 

1815.—Highest Amount—5l. and upwards, 44,662; under 6/ 
293,630 ; total, 343,182.—Lowest Amount—Ol. and upwards, 33,182. 
under 5/., 198,433; total, 231,615. 

1821 —Highest Amount—6/. and upwards, 68,749; under 61, 
874,763; total, 933,512. Lowest Amouot—6l. and upwards, 46,494, 
under 51. 682,196; total, 627,690 

1823.—Highest Amount—S5/ and upwards, 66,396; under 6! 
1,023,201; total, 1,079,597. Lowest Amount—5i. and upwards 
44,910; under 61. 688,410 ; total, 733,320. 

1824.—Highest Amount—6l. and upwards, 76,247; under 6) 
1,110,170; total, 1,185,417. Lowest Amount—6l. and upwards, 
57,035; under 51., 718,084; total, 776,119. 

1325 —Highest Amount—5l. and upwards, 106,605; under 6! 
1,359.054; total, 1,465,659. Lowest Amount—6l. and upwards 
65,987 ; under 51. 854,126; total, 920,113. 

1826 —Amount at present in Circulation—6l. and upwards 
74,658 ; under 6/..'663,960; total, 738,618 

The amounts stated in this account are made up from all the re 
turns that have been yet received from bankers in Ireland, nine in 
aumber, of which six only issue notes. 

The amount of each description of notes in circulation, by four of 
these banks, is calculated according to the proportions which are 
stated by each bank to be usually in circulation; two banks only 
giving the exact amount of each description of notes. 

lt willappear from the evidence, that a practice prevails in Ire. 
land of issuing notes for the payment of sums between one and two 
pounds, for three guineas and other fractional sume. 

Your committee see no public advantage arising out of this prac 
tice, and they are of opinion that it ought to be discontinued, as it 
tends to dispense with the necessity of silver coin, and practically to 
exclude it from circulation. 

Your committee hesitate in the present imperfect state of their in 
formation, to pronounce a decisive opinion upon the general mea 
sures which it may be fitting to adopt with respect to the paper cur 
rency of Ireland. 

Although they are inclined to think that it would not be advisable 








interference with the system established for England, would be a | to take any immediate step for the purpose of preserving the issues of 


small notes in Ireland, their impression undoubtedly is, that a metal 
lic currency ought, ultimately, to be the basis of the circulation in 
that country. 

It will probably be deemed advisable to fix a definite, though not 
an early period, at which the circulation in Ireland of all notes be 
low five pounds shall cease; and it is deserving of consideration 
whether measures might not be adopted in the interim for the pur 
pose of insuring such a Gaal result by gradual, though cautious, ad 
| vance towards it. 


' 





PROROGATION OF PALIAMENT. 


House of Lords, May 31. 
} The Lord Chancellor delivered the following speech : 
| ‘My Lords and Gentlemen—Uis Majesty commands as to inform 


tee would have extended still further inquiries; and they deem it on | the crime of forgery; to have been eighty six prosecutions for the | YU that the state of the public business enabling his Majesty to close 
that account the more incumbent upon them to state the general na-| offence of issuing forged promissory notes—fifty-two convictions, | the session at a period of the year the most convenient for a General 


ture of the testimony upon which they have come to their present | 
conclusions. 

The witnesses examined by your committee, with reference to 
the state of the circulation in Scotland, were seven gentlemen | 
starling in various relations to some of the banks in Scotland:— | 

Mr. Kirkman Finlay, a merchant at Glasgow, 

Mr. Gibson Craig, a writer to the signet in Edinburgh, 

Mr. Hadden, a manufacturer in Aberdeen. 

Lieut. Col. Campbell, factor to the Duke of Argyle, 

Mr. Gladstone, a member of the House, 

Mr. Moss, a banker of Liverpool; and 

Mr. Birkbeck, a banker in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
vere examined as to the manner of conducting the business of bank- | 
ug and commercial transactions connected with it ia Rancochive. } 
Nr. Gladstone was enabled also to give evidence upon some points 
rdating te the circulation and commerce of Scotland. 

Three of the Directors of the Bank of England gave their evi- 
dence chiefly as to the bearing which a paper circulation in Seut-| 
lan} might have upon the interest of the Bank of England, after the | 
re«stablishment of a metaliic currency in this country. | 

The grounds relied upon by the witnesses from Scotland, to prove 
thatitis neither necessary nor expedient to alter the laws which per- 
mit the issue of small notes in that country, appear to be the follow- 
ing:— 

That these laws, so far as they relate to notes between the sum of 
twenty shillings and five pounds, payable on demand, have remained | 
unaltered since the first institution of banking in Scotland. | 

That, coincident with the present system of currency, if not im- 
mediately owing to its effects. there has been a great and progres- 
sive increase in the manufactures, the agriculture, the commerce 
the population, and the general wealth of the country. | 

That during the civil commotions of the last century, in the re- 
bellions of 1735 and 1745, the confidence im paper securities in Scot- 
Jand was not shaken; and that the Scotch banks maintained their 
stability, and were not called upon for any extraordinary issue of 


oldin exchange for their notes, during the shocks to which mercan- 
4 


le credit was exposed in this country in the years 1793, 1797, and | pl) 


eight instances in which the capital sentence of the law bad been car- 


| ried into effect. : 
It ought not to escape observation, that out of the total number of | 


prosecutions for issuing forged notes in the last twenty years, thirty- 
eight have been instituted in the years of 1823, 1624, and 1825, a 


fact which seems to warrant the apprehension that the crime of for- | 


gery is upon the increase in Scotland. Jt ought, however to be ob 


| served, that the return does not specify whether the forged notes for 


the issue of which prosecutions have taken place, were in all iastan- 
ces notes of the Bank of Scotland. Itis possible, therefore, that 
some of the prosecutions may have been directed against forgeries 
committed on the Bank of England, or on Banks other than the 
Banks of Scotland. 

Your committee will here close their observations with respect to 
the circulation of Scotland. They are well aware of the great ad- 
vantage that would result from being enabled, in a matter of this 
nature, to express a Clear and decisive opinion, unembarrassed by 
any qualification of reserve ; but they consider it to be their duty, in 
a complicated question that involves many important considerations, 
and upon which the decision must be subject to future contingen- 
cies, to present the whole of those considerations fairly to the House, 
and to qualify their present conclusiens by a reference to possible 
circumstances, by the occurrence of which they might be materially 
affected. 

IRELAND. 
With respect to the circulation of Ireland, the inquiries of your 


Committee have been less extensive than those which they have in-| 


stituted witb respect to Scotland. 

The &rst law in Ireland which restrained the negociations of pro- 
missory notes, was an Act passed in the Irish Parliamentin the year 
1799. 

The preamble recites, that various notes, bills of exchange, and 
drafts for money, have been for some time past circulated in lien of 
cash, to the great prejudice of trade and public credit; and that 
many of such notes are made payable under certain terms with 
which the poorer classes of manufacturers and others cannot com- 


unless hy submitting to great extortion and abuse. It adds 


Election, it is his Majesty's intention to dissolve without delay the 
| present Parliament, and direct the issue of writs for the calling of « 
new one. 

‘His Majesty cannot take leave of you without commanding us to 
express his Majesty's deep sense of the zeal and public spirit whic) 
you have constantly displayed in the discharge of your several im 
| portant functions. 

‘His Majesty particularly acknowledges the promptitude and dis- 
cretion with which you have applied yourselves to the objects spe 
cially recommended to you by his Majesty at the commencement ot 
this session ; and his Majesty confidently hopes that the good effect 
of your deliberations will be manifested in the improved stability of 
public and private credit +o 

‘His Majesty has the satisfaction to inform you that the distin 
guished skill, bravery, and success, with which the operations of the 
| British arms in the dominions of the king of Ava, have been carried 
| on, have led to the signature, upon highly honourable terms, ef a 
preliminary Treaty with that Sovereign, which bis Majesty has eve 
ry reason to expect will be the foundation of a secure and permanen:! 

ace. 

‘His Majesty further commands us to repeat to you, that his Ma- 
jesty’s earnest endeavours have continued to be unremittingly exert 
led to prevent the breaking out of hostilities among nations ; and to 
| put an end to those which stil! unhappily exist, as well in America as 
| in Europe. 

=z Gentlemen of the House of Commons—His Majesty commands : 

| to thank you for the provisious which you have made for the service 





| of the year. 

‘ His Majesty's attention will he constantly directed to the red 
tion of the public expenditure, in every degree that may be consiet 
ent with the due maintenance of the security, honour, and interest: 
| of his kitgdom 
| ‘My Lords and Gentlemen—We are specially commanded to as. 
) sure you that his Majesty's paternal feelings have been deeply 4! 
| fected by the distresses which have prevailed among the manta 
l turing classes of his Majesty's subjects; and by the « semplary p> 


| tience with which those distresses have been generally borne 


; 
} 
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‘His Majesty trosts that the causes out of which the partial stagna- 


dence, ina course of gradual abatement. } 

* His Majesty is confident that your presence and example, in your 
severai counties, will contribute to maintain and encourage the loyal 
and orderly spirit which pervades the great body of his people. 

‘And his Majesty relies upon your disposition to inculcate that! 
harmony and mutual good will among the several great interests of | 
the country, upon which the common prosperity of them all essen- 
tially depends.’ } 

The Lord Chancellor then said—My Lords and Gentlemen, by 
virtue of a commission under the Great Seal, we, in the name and by 
commaad of his Majesty, prorogue this Parliamgnt to Wednesday 
the l4th day of June next, and this Parliament Ys prorogued ac- 
cordiugly. 

—_—_— 


BUONAPARTE AND CAPTAIN MAITLAND. 


Narralive of the Surrender of Buonaparte, and of his Residence on! 
board H. M. 8. Bellerophon; with a Detail of the principal evenis 
that occurred in that ship between the 24th May and Sth Augus', 
1815. By Capt. F. L. Maitland, C. B. 8vo. pp. 248. London, 
1826. Colburn. 

This is a narrative of great historical and personal interest, and 
will, as far as it goes, serve as an authentic standard by which to es- 
timate the character of Buonaparte, especially at the last pinch of 
his adverse fortune, as well as the characters of those who followed 
him at that period. The statements of a British officer and man of 
honour, like Captain Maitland, can be implicitly relied upon; and, 
were it otherwise, there is so distinct and obvious a tone of truth and 
candour in these pages, that even if published anonymously, it would, 
we think, have carried along with it a perfect conviction of the accu- 
racy of the facts related. 

When Buonaparte fled from Paris to Rochefort, several plans of 
escape to America were proposed to him;* but the vigilance of the 
British cruisers rendered them all impracticable. Among other ru- 
ses to mislead the latter, the commander of the Bellerophon tells us, 
in describing the negotiations with him— 

‘During the above meutioned conversation, I asked Las Cases 
where Buonaparte then was! he replied ‘at Rochefort; | left him 
there yesterday evéning.’ Genera! Lallemand then said, * The l-m- 
peror lives at the hotel in the Grand Place, and is now so popular 
there that the inhabitants assemble every evening in frout of the 
house for the purpose of seeing him, and erying Vive l’ Pmpereur !’ 
I then asked how long it would take to go there. Las Cases an- 
swered, ‘as the tide will be against us, it will require five or six 
hours.’ Why these false statements were made, I cannot pretend to 
Say ; but it is very certain that Buonaparte never quitted the frigate 
or Isle d’ Aix after his arrival there on the 3d of July. General Lalle- 
mand took occasion to ask me if | thought there would be any risk 
of the people who might accompany Buonaparte being given up to 
the goverument of France: | replied, ‘‘certainly not; the Britich 
government never could think of doing so under the circumstances 
contemplated in the present arrangement.” 

* At three in the morning of the 26th of July, Captain Sartorius re 
turned from London, having carried my despatch announcing Buo- 
naparte’s intention to embark in the Bellerophon, and brought with 
him orders for me to proceed to Plymouth Sound. We immediately 
got underway, accompanied by the Myrmidon and Slaney. While 
heaving the anchof up, Las Cases came upon deck, when [told bim 
the ship was ordered to Plymouth, supposing, if he thought it requi- 
site, he would acquaint his master. Soon after the ship was at sea, 
Madame Bertrand made ber appearance, when she attacked me with 
some warmth for having neglected to acquaint Buonaparte with the 
orders | had received, and told me he was excessively offended. As 
she had once or twice before, when every thing did not go exactly 
as she wished, held the same language, I determined to ascertain 
whether Buonaparte had expressed any dissatisfaction, and if so, to 
come to an explanation with him; as, though 1 was inclined to treat 


—— 








requested to see me for the purpose contradicting her assertion, 


that being the case, there was not one of them that would not follow 
hiun with pleasure wherever he might be sent, or that would not lay 
down his life to serve him: they also requested secrecy towards the 
countess. | answered, ‘why really, gentlemen, this is very extraor- 
dinary ; you pretend to know all that passed in a private conversa- 


crecy; you may depend upon it, 1 will enter into no such engage- 
ment until | know by what means you obtained your information.” — 


and overheard all she said.’ 
Again: when Lord Keith visited the prisoner, after he ‘came out 
of the cabin, he remained sometime with Buonaparte s suit, who were 


me a hundred times, that it would be the height of injustice to send 
them to St. Helena, and endeavouring to persuade hun to interfere 
in preventing her husband at least from going, should Napoleon be 
sentthere. During the whole of the 29th of July, it rained incess- 
antly, and noth ng worth relating took place.’ 

But Madame B has rather tempted us forward to anticipate the 
narrative.and we must fall back from the English tothe French coast. 
On receiving Buonaparte, captain M. states— 

‘I said to Monsieur Las Cases, | propose dividing the afier-cabin 
in two, that the ladies may bave the use of one part of it.“ If you 
allow me to give an opinion,” said he, ‘the emperor will be better 
pleased to have the whoie of the after-cabia to himself, as he is fond 
of walking about, and will by that means be able to take more exer- 
cise.” J answered, “ As it is my wish to treat him with every pos- 
sible consideration while he is on board the ship | command, I shall 
make any arrangement you think will be most agreeable to iin.” 
This is the only conversation that ever passéd on the subject of the 
cabin ; and | am the more particular in stating it, as Buonaparte 
has been described, in some of the public journals, as having taken 
possession of itin a most brutal way, saying, ‘‘ Tout ou rien pour 
moi’’—all or nothing for me. I here, therefore, once for all, beg to 
state most distinctly, that, from the time of his coming on board my 
ship, to the period of his quitting her, his conduct was invariably 
that of a gentleman; and in no one instance dof recollect him to 
have made use of a rude expression, or to have been guilty of any 
kind of ill-breeding. 

On coming on board the Bellerophon, he was received without any 
of the honours generally paid to persons of high rank ; the guard 
was drawn out on the break of the poop, but did not present arms. 
His majesty’s government had merely given directions, in the event 
f his being captured, for his being removed into any one of his maj- 

sty’s ships that might fall in with him ; but no instructions had been 
ziven as to the light in which he was to be viewed. As it is not cus- 
tomary, however, on boarda British ship of war. to pay any such 
honours before the colours are hoisted at eight o'clock in the morn- 
ag, or after sunset, | made the early hour an excuse for withhold- 
ing them upon this occasion. 

Buonaparte’s dress was an olive-coloured great coat over a green 
tniform, with scarlet cape and cuffs, green lappels turned back and 
edged with scarlet, shirts hooked back with bugle horns embroider- 


uniform of the Chasseur a Cheval of tie Imperial Guard. 
the star, or grand cross of the Legion of Honour. and the small 
cross of that order; the Iron Crown, and the Unio, appended to 
the button-hole of bis left lappel. He had on a small cocked hat, 
with a tri-coloured cockade ; plain gold-hilted sword, military boots 
and white waistcoat and breeches. The following day he appeared in 
shoes, with gold buckles and silk stuckings—the dress he always 
wore afterwards while with me. 

‘On leaving the Epervier, he was cheered by her ship's company 
as long as the boat was within hearing ; and Mr, Mott informed me 
that most of the officers and men had tears in their eyes. 

* General Bertrand came first up the ship's side, and said to me, 
“the emperor is in the boat.” He then ascended, and, when he 





him with every proper consideration, it was never my intention to be 
looked upon as responsible to him for my movements; I therefore 
told Las Cases what she had said, and requested he would ascertain | 
whether Napoleon really had felt displeased. He immediately went | 
into the cabin, and on his returw assured me that there must have 

beea some mistake, as nothing of the kind had taken place.’ | 

The whole conduct of this dame was sufficiently outre, independ. | 
ently of the grand attempt to throw herself overboard. On this oc- 
casion Captain M. relates— 

‘1 went into Madame Bertrand’s cabin to see how she was, and 
found her in bed. | asked her how she could be so indiscreet as to 
attempt to destroy herself? “Oh! | am driven to desperation,” she 
said; “ Ido not know whatl do; I cannot persuade my husband to 
remain behind, he being determined to accompany the emperor to 
St. Helena.”’ She then ran into a great deal of abuse of Napoleon, 
saying “ if his ends are served, he does not care what becomes of | 
other people. ‘Tis true, he has always given Bertiand iucrative and 
honourable situations, but the expense attending them is such, that! 
it was impossible to save money, aod he bas never given him a grant | 
of land, or any thing that permanently bettered our fortune.” On} 
another occasion she came ioto the cabin which ] occupied, when [| 
was Writing, and, after exacting a promise of secrecy towards the 
remainder of the suite, she entreated | would take measures to pre- | 
vent her husband from accompanying Buonaparte, and begged me 
to write a letter in her name to Lord Keith, to induce him to inter- 
fere, I told her it would appear extremely officious in me to write cn 
such a subject, but that any thing she chose to put on paper | would | 
deliver to his lordship. She did write, aod I carried the letter; but 
his lordship declined interfering, desiring me to say, he considered | 
it the duty of every good wife to follow the fortuves of her husband 
In the course of the conversation above mentioned, she became ex- 
tremely warm in speaking of Napoleon, saying, ‘‘ He deserves no- 
thing at our hands; and, indeed. there is not one of his people who 
would not most gladly quit him.”” When ever she became animated 
she could not pour out her feelings in the English language fast 
enough, (though ske spoke it remarkably well, having received her 
education partly in England,) when she had always recourse to 
Vrench; and though | frequently reminded her that there was no- 
thing but a piece of canvass between us and the ward room, where 
there were generally some of the French afficers,} could by no means | 
keep her within bounds. The consequences of which was, that all | 
she said was heard and understood by one of them. When Madame | 
Bertrand had left me, Count Montholon requested to speak with me | 
in private. He carried me up to his cabin on the quarter deck, where 
i found Generals Gourgaud and Lallemand, who told me they had | 
been informed of what Madame Bertrand had said to me; and they | 


{ 





"Among the rest, ‘it was the iatention of Buonaparte to escape 
from Rochefort in a Danish sloop, concealed in a cask stowed in the | 
vallast, with tabes so constructed as to convey air for his breathing 
The plan had been thought of, and the vessel in some measure pre 
pared, but it was considered too hazardous ; for had we detained the | 
vessel a day or two, he would have been obliged to make his situa- | 
tion known, and thereby forfeited all claim tothe good treatment he 
hoped to insure by a voluntary surrender.’ Itis afterwards remark 
ed that had he passed the squadron off Rochefort, there can br Jittle 


foubt he would have made his voyage io gafety to America } 


came onthe quarter-deck, pulled off his hat; and, addressing me 
in a firm tone of voice, said, * lam come to throw myself on the 
protection of your prince and laws’ When [ shewed him into the 
cabin, he looked round and said, ** Une belle chambre’— This is a 
handsome cabin.” Lanswered, ‘Such as itis, sir, it is at your ser- 
vice while youremain on board the ship | command.” Tle then 


| looked ata portrait that was hanging up, and said, “Qui est cette jeune | 


personne?” “ Who is that young lady?” ‘My wife,” I replied 
“ Ah! elle est tres jolie; * Ah! she is both young and pretty.”t He 
then asked what countrywoman she was, begged to know if I had 
any children, aud put a oumber of questions respecting my country, 
and the service | had seen, He next requested | would send for the 
officers, and introduce them to him ; which was done, according to 
theiv rank. He asked several questions of each, as to the place of 
his birth, the situation he held in the ship, the length of time he bad 
served, aud the actions he had been in. He then expressed a de- 


sire to go round the ship; but, as the meu had not done cleaning, | | 


told him it was customary to clean the lower decks immediately af- 
ter their breakfast, that they were then so employed, and, if he 
would defer visiting the ship until they had finished, he would see 
her to more advantage. 

‘ At this time 1 proposed to him to allow me to address him in 
English, as | had heard that he understood that language, and I had 
considerable difficulty in expressing myself in French. 
in French, “ The thing is impossible; | hardly understand a word 
of your language ;” and from the obs« rvations | had an opportunity 
of making afterwards, I am satisfied he made a correct statement, 
as, on looking into books or newspapers, he frequently asked the 
meaning of the most common word. He spoke his own language 
with a rapidity that at first made it difficult to follow him ; and it 
was several days before I got so far accustomed to his manner of 
speaking, as to comprehend his meaning immediately. 

* * * * 

‘We had breakfast about nine o'clock, in the English style, con- 
sisting of tea, coffee, cold meat, &c. he did not eat much, or seem 

t* L have been induced (adds the writer) to insert Buonaparte’s 
observations on Mrs. M’s portra't, as well as one he made on see- 
ing her alongside of the Bellerophon in Plymouth Sound, as they 
shew, in a strong point of view, a peculiar trait in his character— 
that of making a favourable impression on those with whom he coa- 


| versed, by seizing every opportunity of saying what he considered ‘ 


would be pleasing and flattering to their feeliags.’ The other inci- 
lent alluded to is thus deseribed—when at Plymouth :—* In the af 
ternoon. Sir Richard and Lady Strachan, accompanied by Mrs 
Maitland, came alongside the ship. Buonaparte was walking the 
deck, and, wheu | told him my Wile was in the boat. he went to the 
gaug-way, pulled off his hat, and asked her if she would not come 
up and visit him. She shook her head; and | informed him that 
my orders were so positive, | could not eveo allow her to come on 
board. He answered, ‘ C'est durca;” “ That is very hard” And 
addressing himself to her, ‘‘ Milord Keith est un peu trop severe ; 
n’estce pas, madame Lord Keith is a little tuo severe ; isthe not. 
madam?" Hle then said to me Ma foi, son portrait ne Ja flatte 
pas; elle est encore plus jolie que Jui.” 


- * T assure you her portiait 
1s not Gattering 


she is handsomer (Lan itis 


ed in gold, plain sugar-loaf buttons and gold epaulettes ; being the | 
He wore | 


He replied | 


1 ‘Atday-break on the 2th of July, we were close off D 


| to relish it 5 and when, on enquiry [| found he was accustomed y 
tion of employment has arisen, are, under the biessing of provi-| that they were desirous of quitting Buonaparte: that, so far from | have a bot meal in the morning, I immediately ordered my 


|e allow his maitre d’hotel to 





object. 


‘During breakfast he asked many ques os about English ey, 


tion | have had with Madame Bertrand, and then to bind me to se-| toms, saying, “ 1 must now learn to conform myself to them, ag! 


shall probably pass the remainder of my life in England.” ’ 


‘When dinner was announced, Buonaparte viewed himself as a 
They then told me that one of them had been in the quarter-gallery, | royal personage, which he continued to do while on board the Belt. 
rophon, and which, under the circumstances. | considered jit Would 
| have been both ungracious and uncalled for in me to have disputed 
re 

collected in the state room. Madame Bertrand drew him aside, and | at one side of the table, requesting Sir Henry Hotham to sit — 
entered into conversation with him, saying what she had repeated to | right hand, and Madame Bertrand on his left. For that day I sat as 


| led the way intothe dining room. He seated himself in the 


| usual atthe head of the table; but on the following day, and ever, 
| other whilst Buonaparte remained co board, I sat by his request y 


| his right hand, and General Bertrand took thetop. Two of the wary 


| room officers dined daily at the table, by invitation from Buonapary 


| conveyed through Count Bertrand. He conversed a great deal, ang 


| showed no depression of spirits; among other things, he asked ny, 

where [ was born. | told him in Scotland. ‘ Have you any property, 

there?"’ said he. *‘ No, | ama younger brother, and they do not ty, 
| stow much on people of that description in Scotland.” “1s your ¢ 
der brother alord!”’ ‘No, Lord Lauderdale is the head of our fa. 
| mily ” “Ah! you are arelation of Lord Lauderdale’s! lie is an ay. 
| Quaintance of mine; he was sent ambassador from your king to m 
when Mr. Fox was prime minister; had Mr. Fox lived, it never wou 
have come to this, but bis death put an end to all hopes of peace 
Milord Lauderdale est un bon garcon,” adding, “I think you reseg 
ble hima little, though he is dark and you are fair."’’ 

[ This is a startling political confession ] 
When Buonaparte visited the Superb, ‘he expressed a wish to g 

through the ship; and did so, accompanied by several of his ow, 
| suite, the Admiral, Captain Senhouse and myself. The men wer 
| drawn up in divisions, and every thing was in the nicest order. 
appeared much pleased with all he saw, aud drew many compar. 
sous between French and English ships of war. On going through 
the wings and store rooms, he said to General Savery, ‘Our ship 
have nothing of this sort:’ who answered, ‘ All the new ones, bu 
at Antwerp, were constructed on this plan.’ When he returned to ty 
| quarter deck, he questioned the Admiral and myself very minute 
j about theclothing & victualling of the seamen. It was then, that beiny 
told thatall that department was under the charge of the purser, 
he said in a facetious way ‘Je crois que c’est quelquefois ches yous 
comme chez nous, le commissaire est un peu coquin.’ ‘1 believe i: 
happens sometimes with you as itdoes with us, that the purser isa 
| little of a rogue.’ This was addressed to the admiral and me, wit) 

whom he was conversing, and not the people as has been represen 

ed: nor was there a man that could lave understood it, as it wa 
| Spoken in French and not within their hearing. He asked to se 
| the chaplain, put a few questions to hin astothe number of Cathe 
| lics and foreigners in the ship, aud whether any of them spoke th 
| French language. A Guernsey man was pointed out to him, but lk 
| had no conversation with him.—He was then shown into the cabi 
where breakfast was prepared ; during which meal he talked a goo 
deal, but ate little, the breakfast being served in the English manne 
| | observed, during the whole time of breakfast that Colonel Plana 
| who was much attached to bim,.and of whom Buonaparte alway 

expressed himself in terms of affection, had tears runving down hi 
| cheeks, and seemed greatly distressed at the situation of his master 
| Aud from the opportunities [ afterwards had of observing this young 
| man’s character, | feel convinced that he had a strong personal a 
| tachment to Buonaparte ; and this, indeed, as far as | could judge 
was the case with all his other attendants, without exception. 

* iad >. > 








| ‘During the time—(adds the author, speaking of their sailin 
| from off Rochefoit)—we were heaving the anchor up and setting t 
| Sails, Buonaparte remained on the break of the poop, and was ven 
| inquisitive about what was going ov. He observed, ‘ Your metho 
| of performing this mancuvre is quite different from the French ;' aw 
added *‘ what Ladmire mostin your ship, is the extreme silence aw 
orderly conduct of your mew: on board a French ship, every ow 
| calls and gives orders, and they cabble like so many geese.’ Pr 
vious to his quitting the Bellerophon he made the same remark, 33 
ing, ‘ There has been less noise in this ship where there are six hw 
dred men, during the whole of the time | have been in her, the 
there was on board the Epervier, with only one hundred, in the pa 
| sage from Isle d’Aix to Basque Roads.’ He remained upon deck @ 
the time the ship was beating out of the Pertuis d’Antioche. Ha 
ing cleared the Chasseron shoal about 6 P. M., dinner was serve 
He conversed a great deal at table, aud seemed iv very good spirits 
told several anecdotes of himself; among others, one relating to ¥ 
Sydney Smith. Kuowing that! had served under that officer on t# 
coast of Syria, he turned to me and said,‘ Did Sir Sydney Smit 
ever tell you the cause of his quarrel with me!’ I answered he bal 
not. * Then,’ said he, ‘I will. When the French army was bei 
St. Jean d’Acre, he hada paper privately distributed among the of 
cers and soldiers, tending to induce them to revolt and quit me; @ 
which I issued a proclamation, denouncing the English commandig 
officer as a madman, and prohibiting all intercourse with him. Tb 
nettled Sir Sydney so much, that he sent me a challenge to met 
him in single combat on the beach at Caiffa—My reply was, ( 
when Marlborough appeared for that purpose, I should be at his # 
vice: but | had other duties to fulfil besides fighting a duel with ¥ 
English commodore.’ He pursued the subject of Syria, and sa 
patting me (who was sitting next him) on the head, + If it had 
been for you English, ] should have been Emperor of the East; 
wherever there is water lo float aship, we are sure to find yout 
our way. = * 
| ‘On the 29th a conversation took place between Madame 
| trand and myself about Buonaparte’s voyage to Elba. She asi 
| me if ] was acquainted with Captain Usher. On my answering® 
| the negative, she said,‘ The Emperor is very fond of him; hem 
him his portrait set with diamonds, and has another which he iste 
jfor you.’ I replied, ‘I hope not, as] cannot accept of it. Capt? 
Usher's situation and mine were very difierent, and what migh ¥ 
| proper in him would not be so in me.’ She rejoined, ‘if you de ™ 
accept of ityou will offend him very much.’ ‘If that is the cat’ 
said, ¢1 shall be obliged to you to take steps to prevent its being ® 
fered, as | wish to save him the mortification, and myself the p#™ 
of arefusal; and I feel it absolutely impossible, situated as I ai,” 
take a present from him.’ . e J 
‘Sunday. the 23d of July, we passed very near to Ushant: th 
| Was fine, and Buonaparte remained upon deck great part of” 
morning. He cast many a melancholy look at the coast of Frm 
but made few observations on it. He asked several questions 
the coastof England; whether it was safe to approach, its dista® 
and the part we were likely tomake. About eight in the high a 
,of Dartmovth was discovered, when I went into the cabin and ™ 
him of it. I found him in a flannel dressing-gown, nearly undre® 
| aud preparing to go to bed. He put on his great coat, came o8F 
| on deck,and remained some time looking at the land; asking ™ 
| tance from Torbay, and the provable time of our arrival there. 





; - Stewany 
give directions, that he might inyg. 
| riably be served in the manner he had been used to; and after tha 
we always lived in the French tashion, as tar as I could effect the 
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"ustomed tp sot Bertrand went into the cabin, and informed Buonaparte of it. 

my stewanj v= enue upon deck about half past four, aod remained upon the 

might inva. uotil the ship anchored in Torbay. He talked with admiration 

d alter tha ie boldness of the coast, saying, ‘You have in that respect 

i effect the nt advantage over France, which is surrounded by rocks and 
. - rs’ On opening Torbay, he was much struck with the beauty 

niglish eps tibe scenery, and exclaimed, ‘ What a beautiful country : « very 


Prete yeh resembles the bay of Porto Ferrago, in Elba.’ 


«at dinner, he conversed as usual, was inquisitive about the kinds 


mself as » ¢ §sh produced on the coast of England. and ate part cf a turbot | 
d the Bette ‘ was at table with much relish. He then spoke of the character 
d it Would im fishermen and boatmen on our coast, saying, ‘ They are gene- 
e disputed, 1 smugglers as well as fishermen; atone time a great many of 
the centre 7 were in my pay, for the purpose of obtaining intelligence, 
to sit at his secing money over to France, and assisting prisoners of war to| 
day I sat as cape: They even offered, for a large sum of money to seize the 
» and every rson of Louis, aud deliver him into my hands; batas they could 
§ Fequest a of guarantee the preservation of his life, | would aot give my con- 
of the wary nt to the measure.’ ’ 
Buonapary " —_— 
Neer 5 BOW-STREET. | 
ny property Mrs. Williams's Petticoat.—This was a proceeding under the 
y do not be awabroker’s Act, by which Mrs. Priscilla Williams sought to re-| 
‘Is your ¢. MB yver a compensation in damages for the loss of certain property 
d of our f. jedged with a Mr. Simmons. 
he is an ag. Mrs. Priscilla Williams is a bouncing buxom belle, of five-and-thir- 
king to m or thereabouts, who, having occasion to raise the sum of eigh- 
pever would en pence on some sudden emergency, was fain to carry her best 


of peace MMB yack bomasine petticoat—or burm-be-seen petticoat, as she called it 











+ YOu resem to Mr. Simmons, of Seven Dials, a diminutive elder, who gather- 
bh profit unto himself daily, by lending unto the poor: in common 
arlance, apawnbroker; or, poetically speaking, ‘My Uncle.’ This 
Wish to go fr. Simmons received the petticoat; held it up tothe light; observ- 
of his ow: MBG that ‘it might well be called a bum-e-scen petticoat, for the the 
men wer oths had riddled it sadly ;’ and finally he lent the money requir- 
order. He }: but when she applied to redeem the petticoat, he told her it was 
ty compari. pst, and refused to make her any compensation for it. : 
ing through Mr. Simmons, in hisdefence, admitted having received the petti- 
“Our ships cat, andalso having lost it; but he declared Mrs. Priscilla Wil- 
’ ones, built ams had deluged him with abominable abuse; and he humbly sub- 
urned to thy itted that the said abuse ought to go as a set-off against the loss 
Ty minutely f the petticoat. 
n, that being Mrs. Priscilia Williams protested against any such settlement as 
the purser, vat. She readily admitted having ‘ blown Mr. Simmons up a bit,’ 
ches vous nd she thought he richly deserved it; for he d——d her and her 
I believe i: etticoat too, in the most noloriousest way imaginable:— ] shouldn't 
purser isa ave minded his d g me,’ she added; ‘ because it coulda’t hurt 
d me, with Me but l thought it extremely ongenteel in him to d a my petti- 
D represent oat. 
» as it wa The magistrate ordered that Mr. Simmons should pay the value of 
sked to ste 1¢ petticoat with fall costs of suit. 
© of Sam Married, in trivity Church, at Liverpool, N. S. on Monday morn- 
a spehe te g¢, the 19th inst. by the Rev. J.C. Cochran, Samuel f. Williams, 
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in, Esq. of Liverpool 


1 > Exchange at New-York on London 10 to !0 1-2 per cent. 








NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 22, 1826. 


By an arrival at Philadelphia, London papers have been received 
the 6tb ult. 
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yas prorogued by commission on the Slst of Mey. 





The Burlington Canal for connecting Burlington Lake with Lake 
ntario in Upper Canada, was opened on the 3d inst. His Excel- 
cy, Sir Peregrine Maitland and a large number of the Magistra- 





y, &c. were present. 
The Right Hon. Charles Richard Vaughan, his Majesty’s Minis- 
er to the United States, arrived in town a few days ago from Wasbh- 
igton. Mr. V. remains at the City Hotel. 






























POSTSCRIPT, 1 P.M. 
The Josephine has just arrived from Liverpool, whence she sailed 
u the 15th ult. 


‘ve King’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council; his Majesty having 
een pleased to appuint Lieutenant General Sir Henry Warde, Go- 
ernor of the Island of Barbadoes, he this day took the usual oaths 
ppointed to be taken by the Governors of his Majesty's Plautations. 
Carlton House, May 29, 1826.—The King was this day pleased to 
onfer the honour of Knighthood upon Lieutenant Colonel William 
ewis Herries, Deputy Quarter-Master General of his Majesty’s 


h him. The forces in the Mediterranean, Knight Commander of the Royal Ha- 
age to met overian Guelphic Order. 

y was, tit Average price of grain upto June 5th. Wheat 57s. 3d; Rye 33s. 
be at his fm Id.; Barley 288. 11d. 

uel with ™ The elections were proceeding with much spirit. Mr. Huskisson 


md Gen. Gascoyne, have been returned for Liverpool. Mr. Brough- 
an was retarned for Winchelsea without opposition. 

_ The Right Hon. Charles Thomas Viscount Ingestre, eldest son of 
irl Talbot, Lord Lieutenant of the county of Wolverhampton 
*s killed on the 23d of May. His horse took fright, ran, and 
eens into a quagmire, where both horse and rider were sufloca- 
Ce 


a, and sas 
f it had of 
the East; ¢ 
find you? 





ladame BF 
She asi 


ins wering ® The very Reverend William Davies Shipley, Dean of St. Asaph’s, 
im; he gm “icon the 7th of June, at the advanced age of 81. 

ch he inte ‘ Afreadful riot took place at Carlisle during the canvas for Sir 
it. Capit Philo Musgrave. This gentleman and his friends were surrounded 
at might ¥ 'Y anob, and scandalously ill-treated. They at length made good 
* you de® ‘Aeir cetreat to a house, afier heing several times wounded by stones 
s the cast! and oher missiles. A party of the 55th Regt. was called out, who 
its being © fired 2 the mob, and four persons were shot. The mob then dis- 
elf the pa" persed. The reason assigned for this outrage was, that Sir P. Mus- 
d as 1 aa, "Mee 2° Gd not vote on the recent corn law question. 


ant: the? We have given in another place several extracts from Capt. Mait- 


part of # RP And’s work just published in London, compiled from his journal kept 
tof Fram 


‘uring the time that Napoleon Bonaparte was on board his ship. 
estions aber 


t will be recollected that Captain Maitland commanded the Bellero- 








its distase " : ‘ 

ne high hon 74, the ship which received the fallen emperor on board in 
bin and * vasque Roads, when he surrendered himself a prisoner to Great 
ly undres* ritain in 1815, after the battle of Waterloo. The work to which 





came out © 
sking “4 
al there. > , i . 

’ Darta® Peon; tathial we say, in coutradistinction to the mass of folly, 


€ allude gives a faithful account of Bonaparte’s conversation, lan- 
sage, and manner of conducting himself while on board the Belle- 





sq. of New-York, to Eliza, second daughter of the late Elisha Cal- | 


At the Court at Carlton House, the 29th of May 1826—present, 


_—_— 


' falsehood and malevolence, put forth by O'Meara and his coadju- 
jtors. The bvok, at least what we have read of it, wears the sem- 


| blance of truth, and is Stamped with the impress of seaman like 
bluntness and integrity. Those arrant libellers and imposters, 
Warden, O'Meara, &c. &c. in their zeal to luad and extol their idol 
at the expense of England, have absolutely detracted from the 
character of Bonaparte more than any of bis enemies. They re- 


_ his inclinations and demands, and tossed by furious passions; alter- 
nately descending to the grossest familiarity with those about him, 
jand lording it over them with the air of an emperor. Captain 
| Maitland, ob the contrary, a man of tried loyalty and patriotism, 
| Sets out with denouncing all this, and declares that Bonaparte never 
| did a thing unbecoming a gentleman while on board his ship; and we 
j Seve no hesitation in giving our unqualified belief to his statement, 
These miserable drivellers enjoyed the popularity of the hour, bat 
their works are pow consigned to the oblivion they merit, and them. 


| 
| spawned them. 

Bat there is another passage in this book of much greater import. 
We allude to the conversation between Bonaparte and Captain 





Matland, involving the policy of the whig administration of 1806. 
|* Had Mr. Fox lived,’ said Buonaparte, ‘things would net have come 
| to tis.’ This, perhaps, is the severest blow ever given tothe whigs 
| of England. No, no; had Mr. Fox lived, things weuld have tarned 
outvery differently. 
Buonaparte at all hazards; and he would have found, when too late, 
| pertaps, that neither peace or truce could be kept with him—that-he 
| was animated with a deadly hostility to England, which noth- 

ing bat her subjugation could appease—and that, like all conquerors, 
| he wis most vindictive against that enemy who stood most in the way 
|of hisambition. His aim was universal dominion, a thing wholly in- 
compitible with the independence of every other state; it was there. 
| fore inpossible for England to maintain a peace with him that did 
| not coppromit her honour and dignity. Peace and submission to 
Buonaparte—war and destruction to his power, were the principles 
| espectively advocated by the two great parties in England, aod 
| formed the touchstone of their political creeds. His enmity to ¥ ng 


'Jand was not so unnatural, because she was the only power that with- 
' ° ° : . P 4 
| stood the otherwise invincibility of his arms; she too, was the only 


nation that disputed his right to the crown he wore—a crown, to use 


his own words, that he ‘ found in the kennel, picked it up, cleansed 


nature too well to suppose that any lasting peace could be made 


with such a man, and therefore declared, that the sword was the 
| only weapon to be employed in negotiating with him. The tory 
| party, which again came into power after the death of Mr. Fox 
obeyed the precepts of their great master to the letter, and Bona 
parte, shut up on the continent, like Faustus, drew a magic circle 
' around him for bis defence, bat in attempting to break through the 


indignant spirits which his own atabition had raised up against him 


he perished. The result of the Pitt policy is known to the world; and 


| what would have been the result of Mr. Fox's policy, we have this 


| day recorded in Bonaparte’s own words—‘ Hap Mr, Fox tivep, 11 


WOULD SOT HAVE COME TO THIs'!!! 

The New-York Medical and Physical Journal.—The XVII No. of 
this valuable work is just published, by E. Bliss & E. White, No 
| 128 Broadway, and is unusually interesting. The foll wing is its 
table of contents :— 

Art. I. Reflections on Diseases of Irritation By James Fountain, 
M. D. Fellow of the Colege of Physicians and Surgeons of the 
University of the State of New York 

Art. If. On the combined administration of Nauseating and Purea- 
tive Medicines in cases of difficult and suppressed Menstruation 
By Andrew Hamersley, M. D. of New York. 

Art. TIL. An account of the Salt Springs at Salina, Ononadga Conn- 
ty, State of New York ; with a chemical examination of several 
varieties of Salt manufactured at Salina and Syracuse. By Lewis 
C. Beck, M. D. Professor of Botany, Mineralogy, &c. inthe Rens- 
seiner School. (Read before the Albany Institute.) 

Art. IV. A description of the White Sulphur Springs of Virginia, 

| with some observations on their Medicinal Properties. By 3. C 
Farrar, M. D. of James Town, Virginia. i 

Art. V. Account of a case in which the rudiments of a Fatus were 
found, on dissection, in the Uterus of a Child between three and 
four years of age. By Dr. Elbert Curtis, of Tompkins County, 
New York. E 

Art. VI. Contributions in Medical Jurisprudence and Police. No 
2. By Theodric Romeyn Beck, M. I). Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Physic, and Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence, in the 
University of the State of New York. 

Art. VII. Some observations on the Diseases of the Spanish Main. 
in an extract from a letter to one of the Editors. by Ses. 6. C. 
Miller, M. B. of the Colombian Navy. 

Art. VIII. Account of a case of Encysted Tumour, successfully re- 
| moved by an operation. By Alexander H. Stevens, M. D. ove of 
i the Surgeous of the New York Hospital (W itha plate ) 

Art. IX. Account of a remarkable case of injury of the Heart, ina 
letter to Theodric Romeyn Beck, Professor of Medical Jurispru- 
dence, &c. By Alexander H. Stevens, M.D. (Communicated by 
T. R. Beck, M. D.) 

' Art. X. Account of a case of Monstros ty. 

M. D. otf Lebanon, Pe nnsylvania. 

Art. XI. Quarterly Report of Diseases treated at the New York City 

Dispensary from the 15th of March to the 15 of June, 1926. 
REVIEW. 

Art. 1. Observations on the Autumnal Fevers of Savannah. By 
W. C. Daniell, M. D. 

Art. Il. The Institutes and Practice of Surgery ; being the outlines 
of a course of Lectures. By William Gibson, M. D. Professor of 
Surgery, &c. 

Quarterly History of improvements in Medicine and Surgery. 


By James Fitzpatrick, 





From Halifar.—From our correspondent at Halifax, we have re- 
ceived advices to the 7th instant. 

Congregation of Governors —In addition to the Earl of Dalhougie, 
Sir Howard Dugias was hourly expected from New Brunswick—the 
Duke of Manchester, the civil governor, and Sir King Commandant 
at Jamaica, were looked for in a few days—and Governor Ready, of 

| P. E. Island, was expected to reach Halifax by the June Packet.- 
The Novascotian states, that these various heeds of the Cojonial ad- 


it of its filth, and placed it on hisown head.’ Mr. Pitt koew human! 


present him to be captious, vulgar and irritable; unreasonable in 


| 


selres sunk into nothingness on the dunghill of disaffection that | 


_—— ee 
ministration, assisted by Sir James Kempt, will no doubt turn their 
attention to the interests of their different governments, and will pro- 
bably effectuate by their meeting some common measure beneficial 
to all. But our correspondent informs us, that the meeting i more 
for their pleasure, and to pay their respects to Lord Dalhousie, the 
Governor General, than for any political purpose; though he has no 
doubt that they will talk over the interests of their colonies, and, in 
their united wisdom, frame some measures for the advantage of all 

The subscribers to the Shubenacadie canal had resolved unani- 
mously to proceed in the work, notwithstanding the amount of stock 
subscribed falls short ofthe estimated cost of the canal. 

Several kinds of amusements were in active preparation for the 
entertainment of the expected visitors. Among themis the Acgatfa, 
which consists of sailing and rowing matches, in which boats of every 
description are permitted to contend. 

The above intelligence is derived from the Boston Traveller. Whe 
is meant by ‘ Sir King Commandant,’ we are at a loss to conjecture, 
unless itbe Major General Sir John [Keane, Lieut. Governor and 
Commander of the troops at Jamaica. We will not pretend to fay 
what those distinguished persons will turn their attention to, or what 


they may talk over while in Halifax, but one thing is quite certain— 


that there has been no lack of industry in cutting out work for them 


Mr. Fox was determine | to make peace with | 


rhe circumstance however, of so many celebrated men from different 
quarters assembling at the same moment, apparently by accident, ir 
the capital of Nova Scotia, is amost interesting one ; and will proba 
bly occasion much gayety and festivity in Halifax. Indeed we shall 
fee! much gratified if some of our friends will furnish us with a good 
account of the ceremonics that may take place, not forgetting to in 


form us who ‘ Sir King Commandant’ may be. 





In another partof this day's paper will be found the very valuable 
and interesting Report of the Committee of the Llouse of Commons 
on the Scotch and Irish paper currency, which contains a mass of 
matter fully proportionate to its length. It will be seen that the com 
mittee did not make this report against the abolition of one and two 
pound notes, in consequence of any disbelief in the soundness of the 
principle urged by the Government—but in consequence of the pe- 
culiar excellence of the Scottish system of banking, and the univer 
sal wish, simultaneously expressed by the whole Scottish people 
that, that system should remain inviolate. 

The following, which we copy from the National Gazette. is the 
latest intelligence from the seat of war in the Burman Empire 

Yesterday afternoon a gentleman who came passenger inthe ship 
New England, which arrived at this port on Sunday from Culeutts 
had the coodness to communicate to us the following information. 

‘The steam boat Enterprise passed the ship New England, from 
Calcutta, off Sangur Island, at the entrance of the river Hooghly, on 
the 4th of Mareh, and reported to us that the British army had reacl 
ed Ava, the capital of the Burmese Kingdom; and that Sir A. Camp 
bell bad sent in word to the King, that unless the terms contained in 
the treaty previously concluded with his generals were acceeded to 
within twenty-four hours, he would destroy the city It was presum 
ed that this would produce a termination of the war.’ 

From the Halifax Novascotian 

PRESENTING A NEW PAIR OF COLOURS TO THE 

LIGHTY-FIRST REGIMENT. 

Yesterday forenoon a military spectacle of great splendour an 
interest was exhibited onthe Commons. About 12 a’ clock the three 
regiments now io barracks—the SIst, 74th, and the rifle brigade 
were drawn up into a hollow square, one side of which remained 
open. ‘The area thus formed was occupied by his Excellency, Sir 
James Kempt, and staff, Adm'l. Lake, &c. The cacriage of bis Excel 
lency, at the hour above mentioned, drew up in front of the Bist Regt 
containing Mrs. Creagh, the lady of Col. Creagh, who bad been re 
quested to present the colours Immediately afterwards the cere 
mony commenced by » prayer and an appropriate address, being de 
livered bv the Rev. T. Twining, Chaplain to the forces At the con 
clusion of this, the banners were placed in the hands of his Excel 
lency the Lieut. Governor, who is Colonel of the regiment, and who 
immediately stepped up to the carriage and presented them to Mrs 
Creagh, with the following words :— 

‘The Colours of the 8ist regiment will come with peculiar pre 
priety and grace from your hands, and L request you will do me the 
honour of presenting them.’ 

Ensigns De Rottenburgh & Creagh then stepped forward, and 
Mrs. Creagh delivered to them and to the regiment the tandsom- 
addresss which is given beneath. 

‘In having the flattering honour conferred on me of presenting 
colours to a Regiment in which my tenderest affections and most 
friendly regards are centred, it is difficult for me to give expression 
to all the feelings, which a ceremony 80 imposing and so deeply in 
teresting to my heart excites 

‘I cannot pray for more than that, while serving under those new 
banners, you may display the same ardour and invincible bravery 
which so brightly shone forth under your old colours at Mapa 
when the Slst was so gloriously led to victory by its distinguished 
General. 

‘May Maida, Corunna, and the other glory-commemorating ir 
scriptions on your colours be always present to your minds, and 
with the’blessing of the ALmioury ever lead and preserve the @let 


in the path of honour and virtue. 


‘Into your hands, my young friend, I present your king's co 
lours; and into your charge, my beloved son, | give the colours of 
your Regiment.’ [ At this part of the address Ensigns De Rotten 
burgh & Creagh siepped forward. and were each presented with o 
banner. } When your Country requires their defence, ], even as «a 
Mother, can say, they never should be abandoned but im death ;— 
and may you, while fightning under them, and during your whole 
military lives, endeavour to pursue the splendid career of your illus 
trious General, and may you, like him, be distinguished, with the 


| well-merited rewards of a gracious Sovereign, and the thanks of « 


grateful country.’ 
The two Ensigns having retired to resume their usual station i: 


front of the regiment, Colonel Creagh spoke in the following mas 


ner :-— 

* Those colours which by the distinguished favour of bis Excelien 
cy Sir Janes Kempt, have just been presented tothe Bist in a man 
ner so truly gratifying to my feelings, shall, 1 can promise, never 
be sullied by the corps | have the honour and bappiness to com 
mand: and in the day of battle, I trust they will ever wave as tri- 
umphantly as did our old colours. when the path of victory was 
pointed out to the Slet by the General under whom we have now the 
good fortune to be placed 

The colours were then paraded round his Excellency and the fas 


| donor, attended by the grenadier company and the band playing ap 


propriate music. The different regiment were then formed into & 


| lime, and having marched round the exercising grouod were deploy 
, ed off to their respective barracks 
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PATENT SPRING VESTS. 


arse Subscribers having received from anumber of Geotlemen, who have 
eR = 8 given a fair trial to their lately invented Elastic Spring Vests, a certificate | 
oftbei. utility in cases of weakue-s of the chest,which may be seen,together with | 
10 extensive assortment of the same, made of vifl-ret materials. 

RUSSIA WASH BELTS. 

The Elastic Belt haviuy been much objected to op account of the apparent 
difficulty of washing, which is now entirely obviated by introducing tue im- 
proved detached Elustic Spring, invented expressly for the above Bel.s by the 
subscribers. A constant supply of every kind of Kidiog Belts on band, or made 
at the shertest notice. 
A superb «sso:tment of Gentlemen's Swiss and finey cravats; also, coloured 
land superior black silk do-—Woodstoc:, horseshin, and beaver gloves.—Spit- 
field, German and Ladia silk pocket tandkerchiefs, white dress, black and ev- 
loured sil stocks, with or witheusfulde-centionen’e supe: fine ready made linen 
and collars, suspenders, pavt-loow chains, aud a general assortment of gentie- 


A si tor sale b 
a ” CHESTERMAN, SON & PADDOS, 
36 Nassau-street. 


POBIRY. 


A MINOR SONNET. 


Fragrant as is the Summer's vesper gale, 
Wafting rich perfume from the orange grove, 

Is the odoriferous breath of her I love, 

Who lives in yonder flower-bespangled vaic. 
Blue as the violet that decks the dale, 

Are her bright eyes in which ber soul is seen; 

Brilliant her lips and cheeks as rose, [*ween, 
And her white skin fairer than lily pale. 

Her amber tresses burnished gold might shame-—- 
To tell her charms, say, doth it aught avail, 
Ah! would she list to my too fervid tale, 

And love me with a matual, constant flame. mit. 
But hopes of human kind are ever frail 

And love's strong passion none may strive to tame. 








FOR SALE. 


*EVHE extensive establishment belonging to the Honourable, Toussant Poth- 


DIARMID. ier, on the River Maskinonge, (which river discharges itself into Lake St 

ter) Lower Canada, viz. : , : 
SONG. Valuable Grist and Barley Mills; Saw Mills; Carding, Fulling and Dress- 
1 ing Mills; with Houses, Stores, Blacksmith’s Forge, Stabies, and all other i 


table Dependencies; also a wheat store at the outlet of the above river. 
About three bundredand fifty Arpents of Land, partiy laid out in tillage ma 
in a oigh mate of cultivation | with a large aod commodious two story dwe}l og 
house and all the requisite Dependeucies tor a Gentleman's residence, and also 
a Farm louse anda complete range of Farm Buildings on an extensive scale. 
If the purchaser were desirous of purchasing or leasing the Fief Marie-ame, 
wherevn the al ove establishment lies, the Proprietor wiil either sell o: leas it 
for atermof years; aud were the extent of land, an object. would agree dso 
to dispose of the adjoining Seiguiory de Lanaudiere on similar condi’ ions. 
Fief Marie-anne lies in the District of three Rivers, and consists of that part 
of Carufel situated on the North East side of the River Maskinonge withthe 
right of Banalite throughout the Seigniory Carufel; itis bounded in dept by 
the Seigniory de Lanaudiere ; This latter Seiguiory lies partly in the distrirt of 


Hark! ‘twas the dulcet voice of love 
That summoned to the bower ; 
Those sweet, those chaste delights to prove 
That o’er the raptured bosom move, 
Where passion sheds its power ! 
Hark! hark! she sings ;—more sweet her voice 
Than Eden's tuneful choir ; 
Than larks in midway air that poise,— 


—— = 

PIANO FORTES. 

JOSHUA THURSTON, from London, Grand Cabinet and Square Piae: 

orte Maker, has removed to No. 259 William-street, between Peari and Dy 
ane. He invites the ; ublic to call and examine bis Piano Fortes, which 
trial he datters himself will be found in every respect inferior to none. ete 
Piano Fortes of every description, however bad their condition, made equ 
to new, in tone, touch and appearance. The additional Keys, with Draws an 
Pillar Legs, put to Square and Grand Pianos. 
Upright Grand and Horizontal Grand Pianos made into Cabinets. 
Piano Fortes on hire, aud second-hand ivstruments bought, sold and ¢ 
changed. June 29, 


‘NEORGE SAUNDERS, No. 87 William Street, bas the hovour to annousg 
to the public that be has, afier many years diligent research, 

bis incomparable paste for razor strops. The strop hus fur sides, Prepare: 
with a composition of four progressive degrees of strength,to be used ag 
directions, which are regniated accordiog to the state of the razor. “ 
If « proof of the superiosity of the strap was necessary, the fact of its brine 
n general use by the iaculty, would be a guilicient answer to the doubts of 
seeptical. The public report of the above strop goes so far as to induce g 
makers of strops in this city to imitate them. 

N. B.Liberai «ilowances will be wade to those who purchase to sell again. 








pies 










Sr subscriber, thankful for past favours, respectfully informs his friends ani 
the public in general, that be bas now for sale Burton, Pale and Doni 
ALE, of a superior quality, suituble for shi;ping or home consumption. , 
Orders received at the Brewery, 79 Bioome street, corner of Columbia, we 


eet With due attention. 
~~ MPa BENJAMIN RACEY. 
ro , + yo, ee 
BOOKS AND MAPS, 
For Travellers in the United-Statcs, 
OR SALE BY A. T GOODRICH, at No. 124, Broadway, New-York, ty 


Northern Traveller, containing the routes to Niagara, Quebec, and th 
Springs, with the Tour of New England, and the route to the Coal Mines of 








B. 


Than cherubs who in heaven rejoice, 
Striking the echoing lyre! 


‘Come, come,’ she sings, ‘the eve is fai: 
The birds chant in the grove! 
The spicy sweet-briar scents the air,— 
This is no time for cark or care ; 
O! haste, and talk of love! 
4. 
‘The moon hath risen to cheer the sight 
With soft translucent glow; 
The bower is all with flower’s bedight, 
And fragrant is the gale of night— 
Why dost thou linger so?’ 
5. 
I hie, sweet nymph, thy joys to share, 
And list the night bard’s strain ; 
Whose plaintive sounds his love declare, 
Aud yield the breast that nurses care, 
A sweet release from pain. 
DIARMID. 


SONNET. 
Ilan [a thousand souls with which to love thee, 
I'd throw them all, delighted, at thy feet ; 
Had 1 uncounted gold with which to move thee, 
’Twould seem unworthy all, and incomplete ; 
1 fain would be an Argus but to view thee. 
And a Briareus round thy charms to cling, 
Another Orpheus to play music to thee, 
A Homer thy perfections all to sing. 
I would be May, to clothe thee with its splendour 
Aud Love itself adoring to caress thee ; 
I'd call on fame, to speak my passion tender, 





Mvotreal and partly in that of three Rivers; the concessivns already made,are 
comparatively few in proportion to itsextent; the soil is rich and well wodird, 
both in Timber and other wood of the best qualities. It is watered by the 
River Maskinonge which taking its source in a fine lake of the same mme, 
of oval form and of about nine miles circuit within the precincts of tue Seig- 
niory , runs thro’ the property diagonally and discharges itself into Lale St. 
Peter. The Lake Maskivonge’s abounds in fish and especially in the fing spe- 
cies sonamed. There are several mill seats along the River particularly at the 
Fatis near the front boundary of the Seigniory when a distance of abeut 12 
Arpents, of Rapids and Cascades successively presents most favorable s#es for 
situating mills; the vicinity of the Falls also offers several Iron Mines, afford- 
ing the practicability of establishing Forges at a moderate expense. 

For further particulars apply at Montrealto Messrs. Horatio, Gates & Co. or 
to the proprietor who wili only exact the payment of part of the purchase 
money, and leav. the residue ou Terms, or if desirable or redeemable annu'ty. 

lv Montreal, March, 29,1826. 











OLD LINE OF LIVERPOUL PACKETS. 
"y sail onthe Ist and 16th of every Month. 
Ship CANADA, J, Rogers, master, to sail 16th of 7th mouth [July.] 
Ship JAS. CROPPER, C. H. Marshall, master, to sail Ist of 6th menth [Avg.] 
Sip NEW-YORK, Thos, Lennet, master, to sail 16th of 8th mooth (Aug.) 
Ship COLUMBIA,H. Graham, master, to sail Ist of Sth mo. (September.) 
The Liverpool Packets having met with general approbation and supportthe 
»wners of them have concluded to addto the number of vessels employed in that 
establishment—and they now intend that the following ships shall saij betweer 
New-York and Liverpool, iv regular succession, twice in each month from eack 
port, leaving both New-York and Liverpool onthe lst and 16th of every month 
hroughout the year, viz:— 


Ships. Masters. Ships. Masters. 
New-Vork. Tho. Bennett. | Win. Thompson, Wm. Bowne. 
Columbia, H. Grahaiw, Florida, Joseph Tinkham 


Manchester, Won. Lee, Jr. Canada, James Rodgers. 

Pacific, Row. Kk. Crocker James Cropper, C.H. Marshall. 

These ships were built in New-York, of the best materials, audare coppered 
and copper fastened. They are very fastsailers; their accommodations for pas- 
sengersare uncommonly extensive and commudious, andthey are commanded by 
men of great experience, 

Tue price of passage to England in the Cabin is now fixed atthirty guineas, 
for which sum passengers will be furnished with Beds and Bedding, W ine and 


Stores of all kinds. 
For further particulars apply to ISAAC WRIGIT & SON, 
FRANCIS THOMPSON, 


I'd fain be the world's King, to serve and bless thee. | . BENJAMIN MARSHALL, or 
A sun to be thy light and thy defender, 2... See etait nn Seemrror 
And heaven itself for ever to possess thee. | BOYS’ CLOTHING EMPORIUM. 
— ; FAS. A. CAMPFIELD, 303, Broadway, iv addition to a constant supply of 





ADYVBRLUIBINAMLS, 








oF reidy ince dresses tor boys of any age of the lat-st and most fashionable pat 
terns to suit the diferent tastes of parents, now offers to the public an exiensive 
assortment of ready made linen, cravats, stifuers. gloves, suspenders, elastic 
belts, &c. on the most reasonable terms, 


' 


N ONTREAL THEATRE —Tenders will be received, tili the 15th of August Mourning dresses for boys furnished at the shortest notice without the delay 


next, for a lease of the Montres] Theatre, Stock, Scenery, &c. from the | ordinarily at'endaat upon occasions of family aiflictions 


first day of November following, addressed to JOON MOLSON, Junior, #sq., | 


Moutreal. 
Montreal, June 26, 1826. 





N. B. Gentiewen’s clothing made to order at the shortest notice. 


| CHATHAM LOMBARD. 
OSEPH DAVIES respectfully informs the public, that he has opened the 


I. above establishment at No. 3, Mott-street. two doo:s from the sorner of 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale by Henry 1. Megarey, 138 Broadway. 


FEVMIE Christian Philosopher; or the Connection of Science aud Philosophy 


with Religion, illustrated with eog:avings, by Thomas Dick 
Journals of the Ocean, and other Miscellaneous Poems. hy a Seaman 
Woodstock, by the Autbor of Weverly 
Granby, a Novel, 2 vols. 12mo. 
Merry Tales of the Wise Meo of Gotham 
‘The Last of the Mohicans ta >, la 
The Rebel, a Tale, in 2 vols. Euglish Edition 
The Works of Anna L. Barbauld, with a Memoir by Lucy Aikin in 2 vols. 
ALSO, 
Shakspeare, complete in 1 vol. 12mo, 1 vol. 8vo, 2 vols, 8vo, 10 wols. Svo. and 19 
vols. 18mo. in boards,or bound in any style 
Complete and beautiful editions of Byron, elegantly bound or in boards. 
July 8. 
a — 
H. D. TREGEAR, 
(Hat Stere No. 147 Division-street, ) 
ESPECTFULLY informs bis triends aod the public that he has opened the 
above store, where he can supply those who tavour him with their com 


mands wits the mest fashionable articles in bis line, warranted to be equal, if | 


not superior to any in the city. He requests a irberal public to give him a call, 
andinspect the hats he manufactures, w hen he is persuaded all will agree, that 
ywbat he states is not mere assertion bus the honest trath. He seils cheap for 
a aT Country Hatters can have their Hats got up and finished, in t e most 
fashionable style for the Southern Market, as every proper arrangement has been 
suade for that purpose. July 8. 


PEALE’S MUSEUM, & GALLERY OF FINE ARTS : 


In the Parthenon, 252 Broadway, opposite the City-Hall. 


| Cuatham square, where be is ready to lend Money in large and small sums, 
fon Gold and Bilver Watches, Silver Plate, Jewe'ry, Wearing Apparel, and 
' Dry Goods. 

| N.B. Liberal advances made on Goods by the Package. 

| WANTED—From Twenty to Thirty good Tailoresses. Apply to JOSEPH 
| DAVIES, No. 8, Mott-street. ; 

CARD TO THE LADIES. 
| Vets CANTELO has removed her Corset Warehouse to the house lately 


a 


occupied by Mrs. Langieis, No. 203, Broadway, a few doors below St. | 


Paul's Church, between Fulton and Dey streets. Mrs. Cantelo has connected 
the Millinary and Dress Making with ber Corset Establishment, and has no 
) doubt by her attention and punctuality to give satisfaction. may 15 


| @ MERICAN POPULAR LESSONS, chieffy selected from the writings of Mrs. 
£\% Barbauld, Miss Edgeworth, and other approved authors. The eighth edi- 

| tion, this day is published, by 

W. B. GILLEY, 94 Broadway. 

{| Mr. Walsh, while noticing in the National Gazette the publication of several 
juvenile works, concludes in the following terms 

{” «One of the best little volumes devoted to a similar purpose, instruction and 
amusement of youth, which has ever been published, is a compilation by a lady 


j of New York, with the tile “ American Popular Lessons, chiefly selected from 


| designed particularly for the younger classes of children in Schools.” The de- 


sgn could not, in our judgment, have been more judiciously prosecuted; a 
|; great var ety of the most necessary and pleasant instruction, drawn from the 
ij best sources, and skilfully recast, is brought within a narrew compass. under a 
| neat, appropriate form. The introduction written by the c mpiler, appears to 
| usto bea performance of avery superior order, indicating powers of reflection 
tand diction which should be emploved directly for the benefit of minds m full 
| developement. It possess a kind and degree of merit so much beyond what we 


| could have expected ta find, in connexion with the enteprise to which it belongs, 
i that it affected us with the adwiration produced by the uni.ed influence of sur- 
| prise and positive excellence. We stncerely bope that no prepossessions of 

teachers, or interests of booksellers in other compends, will prevent this of the 


-Rox which is 100 feet in length, is furnishe } New York lady, from passing into general use, accoiding to ber enlightened 
The Long-Room ofthe Museum, gth, ished with | 


Qiass Cases containing all kindsof Curiosities—such as quadrupeds, birds, snakes 
lizards, fishes, shells, corals, minerals, petrifactions, aod a splendid collection o 


insects, prepared in a new manuer j; an extensive collection of Miscellaneous cu | 


ewsities from all parts ofthe world; « fine setof Cosmorama views, &c. The 


and benevolent Views.’ 
Teachers supplied on the most liberal terms. July 2. 


LONDON AND GERMAN BOOKS. 


coom is decorated with « cornice of Portraits of distinguished men, being a part | Cates S. FRANCIS, 189 Broadwey, has just received by the late arri- 


of the Delapiaine Gallery; the residue are in the Saloon. ; 
The Saloon, or Gallery of Paintings on the 2d floor, is 50 by 25 feet, and con- 
structed with a sky-light, by which the pictures are seen to the greatest advant- 


age ; they consist of portraits, landscapes, fruit pieces, kc. executed by many! 


eminent artists 


The Lecture Room, adjoining the Gallery, is arranged to accommodate the | 


J vals, a large collection of London and German Books, many in elegant 
bindings, which he offers for sale at very low prices. Among them are :— 
Jobnson’s {vo Dictionary, Hogarth’s Works, 2v. 4to, 159 plates, A.nsworth’s La 
tin Dictionary, 4to, Kelly’s Cambist, Blackstone's Commentaries, by Christian, 
British Novelist, 5v. 8vo, Bacoo’s Works, 10v. 8vo, Aralnan Nights, complete in 
ty. with plates, Elme’s Dictionary of the Fine Arts, Busby’s Lucretius, Bell on 


visttersof the Museum at the Puilosephical and Miscellaneous Experiments, | he Bones. Burn’s Works, Go}ismith’s England, with plates, Howard's Beauties, 
which aow form a part of the evening's amusement in the following depart-| Hazilett’s British Poets, Hebrew Bible, Italian Testament, Johnson’s Works, Jo- 
ments; —Pneamaties (Air Pump,) Chemistry, and combination of various gases,| cephus’ do., Literary Coronet. Lives of Scottish Poets, Mosheim's Ecclesiastical 


called Ph losopbics! Fireworks,tbe Phantasmagoria,and Astronomical Exhibi 
sions. The Philosophical Apparatus is of the first class, of superior workman 
ship, avd veryextensive. They commence at 8 o’clock,every evening. 
he Roof,or Terrace, commands a fine view of the Park,a large extent of 
Jiroadway and the surrounding covatry, forming an agreeable promenade, and 
displaying & prospect equally iuteresting to the citizen andthe stranger. 
Prokies cut im the neatest manner, and framed on moderate terms, 
Admittance, at alltimes, 35 cents—Children half-price. Tickets for one year 
Cive Dollars. —F amily Tickets for one year, Ten Dollars, 7 


History, Newtos on the Prophecies, Newton's Works, Oxberry’s Flowers of 1.i- 
Works, Robertson's do, Shakspeare, Septuagint, Universal Songster, Voltaire’s 
| Philusupbical Dictionary, Waiton’s Angler, Warton's History of English Poetr) 
} &e. 
Rosenmulier in Novum Testamentum, Van Ess Septuagint, Jaspis Epistola, 
Knappius Novum Testamentum, Homer, Leipsic edition, dv , Titmanus Novum 
Testamentum, &c. ke. 


Also, a lotof fine Swiss Wardle and Coloured Papers. July @. 










Pennsylvania. 2d edition improved, and very much extended, with 19 Map: 

and eight Landscapes, in 18mno., 386 pages, and containiag as much Matter 4 : 

an ordinary 8vo. volume of 400 pages—2 dollars 50 cents. Pric 
A New Map of the Northern and Middle States, and Canada, on one larp 

sheet of bank paper, coloured, &c., with ail the Canals—intended particulary —— 


as cheap and complete travelling Map for Tourists in Pennsylvania, Ney 
York, New-England, and Canada, and for steam- boats and taverns. 
Meilish’s Geographical Description of the United-States, and contiguous Com 
tries, forming a most desirable Travelling Companion to the citizen and 
stranger, } vol. Svo. of 500 pages, and containing 12 smal! Maps of the enviroy 
of the principal Cities, the Fails, Lakes, Springs, &ce.—2 dollars 50 cents 
Picture of New-York and Stranger’s Guide, with a Map, Views, ke.—1 de, 
lar 50 cents. : ; 
Pian of the City of New-York, or the Stranger’s Manual, slowing the ver 
division of the city into 12 wards, coloured, price 50 cents on « sheet, or A very sit 
cents in a neat red case, gilt, &c. . h Ultr: 
Map of the Hudson River, on 7 sheets, on ascale of two miles to the ined Freae 


Office, } 
—_ 


— 


price 1 dolar and 50 cents—or done up in a portable form and balf bound ? title of * Na 
dolls. 0 cts. Emperor in 
_ Eddy’s Map of the State of New York, on four sheets—scale ten miles to the powerful im 
inch-—price 6 dollars, portable or on rollers. This is one of the most correc ness. Pope 


and elegant maps ever published in this country, and its topography is of ah : 
perior description, the author was industriously engaged wan? mr fi its con- tresses of ki 
pilation. It includes a large portion of Penusylvania, New Jersey, New Eng. am the most lud 


land and Canada. id to be ex 
Mellish’s Map of the United States, on six sheets, in a portable form, ora — novel } 

roliers,7 dollars. This isthe cheapest and most authentic map of the who * 

United States extant, and was used by the American and Spanish government The Mem 

in the treaty of 1819. course of a’ 
Travellers’ Dictionary in the United States, or general road book, and di: of Guillema 


tances, with statistics and maps—one vol. 12mo. of 250 p»ges—2 dollars. 
Other Maps, Atlas-es,and Geographical work: in great variety may always 
found at this geographical estebiishment, 124 Broadway. m2? 


board Admi 
Nelson at tt 
- me am assassinatio 
PALMER'S STOCK, EXCHANGE, AGENCY AND LOAN was person 
OFFICE, in Germany 
no. 33 WALLSTREET, NEW-YORK. aie Spain, 
° ; » te . e, 
Oficina de Cambio, Pristamo, Negociacion de Fondos Publicos, of Borodin 
‘ Agencia General. whdbe bn od 
Bureau de Change, Vegociation d Effets Publics, Placemens de Font MR were suffer 
Agence Géncrale d’ Affaires. from Elba, 
poracte Securities of the Government of the United States, Stock, t may in the & 
bought and sold, exclusively on Commission, Bills of Exchange on Lew Niemes. Si 

don, Paris, Amsterdam, and Hamburg, negociated—Bills, Notes and Drafts a: * 
lected and J/ebts, Claims. Inher tances, &c. recovered in the priccipai cities ax Sa escaping 
towns in the United Sta'es and Canada; money taken on deposite, at interet was in Spai 




















secured by a transfer of Public Securitiesor Stock,at the option of the deposit A Gentle 
Loans and Advances made on collateral assignment of stocks, and on Bond a the Church 
Mortgage of Real Estate, by the subscriber, at his above-mentioned establi - A 
ment. lie will also give the b’gh+st premium for Doub/oons. with his fa 
AARON H. PALMER. long and 





faith, by wl 
benefits he 
of his moti: 
ments upon 


fyt LOUD, Piano Forte Maker from London, respectfully informs the publi 
@ that he has for sale at No. 102 Canal-street, between Broadway andh 
fayette Circus,a handsome assortment of very superior Cabinet and Squat 


PIANO FORTES, well worth the attention of those who wish to; urcbase,ts A Trans! 
pecially south: roa merchants who wish w take home good and substantial I barev. sect 
strumeots, seldom to be equalled. Such would consuit the interest of ther *.° 
selves and friends by calling and examining for them:elves, as they are ful paration. 
equal intouch and tone, to the best imported, very superior in beaut) and lowe dotes of the 
in price. Europe, du 





FOR BRISTOL, ENGLAND. js the accot 

FP XILE new and substantial coppered and copper fastened British ship COSMO sate 
350 tons, J, Gillespie Master, now on her first voyage, and intended as! an rigues re 

regular trader to this port, having three Sourths of her cargo engaged and rest) War. 
to goon board, will have immediate despatch. For remainder of freight Me. Ros: 
passage. having comfortable accommodations for cabin and steerage pasts great forw: 
gers, opply on board, foot of Fletcher-street, to aiff | 
J. INNES, 31 Burling-slip,or wap pany 





which will 











l the writings of Mrs. Barbault, Miss Edgeworth, and other epprove! authors, | 


| terature, with plates, Pioneck’s Catechism, 70 nambers, Plutarch, Paley’s | 


July 15-tf T. H. MERRY, T. C. H. the close o 
nameegielprentiiimanaietinccsttiin ee. — of the auth 
LONDON HATS. Png, 
UST received, two cases of LONDON HATS, made to order, of the very fet ME on” 10" * 

eo quality and latest English Fashion, Those gentlemen who wish to appt t man those 
‘a la Anglaise, can be accommodated by app!ying at 190 Pearl-street, up sta? The Pol 
July 8. ‘This work 

— — art of elec 





CONDITIONS, Rules for 
| Priee of the ALBION, Sir Dollars per annum—pnyable in advance. also giver 

| All persons becoming subscribers, will be expected to continue their fb Eencies. 
scriptions untila r guiar notification o. relinquishment is made to the Ofer Mr. Bos 

| Or to either of the Agents. . expected 

| Any person entering upon a new term of subscription, and afterwards tit gate 
| ing to resign, will be expected to con inue through the half year so € her early 
| Upon. A secon 
| All Communications to the Editor, or his Agents, must be post paid. $a course 
Published by JOHN S BARTLETT, M DPD. Proprietor, every Saturday she" 
noon, at the Office of the ALBION, No. 9 Nassau-sireet, and forse 
| by the Northern and Southern Mails on the same day; by the Eastern fail @ 
, Sunday morving; and delivered to subscribers in the City in the afierneo? 
and evening on theday of publication.—Subscriytions and Advertisemmts ** 
received at the Uffice of she Albion; and by Our lev 


J.H. Rathbone, Esq. Broad-st. Utica. | Wm. T. Williams, Bookseller, 53? have stru 
Mr. Edward Cleary, Salina,N. Y. nah, Georgia. ' 
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